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Are Schools Worth What They Cost? 


An Editorial 


when everybody has less of it than he used to, 

appears to be the chief interest of the average 
citizen just now. Every newspaper and magazine is 
loud with outcries against the extravagance of the 
Federal, State, and local governments. The demand 
for economy is a natural outgrowth of general distress 
and righteous indignation against waste and corrup- 
tion. But its usual target is those very social services 
which are most needed in a depression—schools, libra- 
ries, hospitals, and welfare work. 

Dr. Rugg ably summarizes in this issue the whole 
movement for cutting down the expense of education 
and what it may mean to the future of the republic. In 
Chicago and other cities 


a OW to save the taxpayers’ money in these days 





well-meaning critics. But education for a world in 
which leisure, enforced by technological unemployment, 
is the common lot, cannot hobble along on the crutches 
of a century ago. It must run on winged feet. 

Mr. H. L. Mencken, the Terrible Turk of journal- 
ism, in the February issue of his American Mercury, 
attacks the public schools as the greatest “hold-up” of 
the day. They cost the American people, he says, three 
times as much as the war veterans, real or bogus, and 
five times as much as the Army and Navy together. 
(For our part, we wish the difference were far greater 
—education still costs less than amusements, and lit- 
tle more than tobacco and candy.) Between 1880 and 
1930, the education bill skyrocketed from $78,000- 

000 to $3,388,000,000, 











many teachers have not 
seen a cent of cash for 
months, and are being paid 
in “scrip.” All over the 
nation schools will close 
from one to three months 
early this spring. In many 
rural counties of the South 
they have not opened the 
entire year. Even in wealthy 
suburban districts there is 
a concerted effort to elimi- 
nate kindergartens, super- 
visory service, classes for 
“handicapped” children, the health program, art and 
music instruction, and other features mistakenly called 


“educational frills.” 


But what one age calls a frill becomes an essential 
part of the curriculum in another. In 1633 even read- 
ing and writing were a luxury. The early colonist had 
few books and no newspapers, and to sign a legal docu- 
ment he could “make his mark.” In 1733 arithmetic 
was for bookkeepers only, and in 1833 it was thought 
foolish to teach geography and history to the children 
of carpenters and farmers. Time marches on, and to- 
day the attack is against the elaborate development in 
the public schools of such recreational facilities and 
creative activities as even the best private schools 
could not afford a generation ago. 

“Close up the high schools,” says one woman, “and 
divert the money that goes to them for food. A hungry 
child needs precious little education, and the three R’s 
will be enough for most of the well-fed ones.” When 
thousands are starving, it is hard to argue with such 
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ee and the per capita cost 
per pupil from $5 to over 
$100 a year. Despite this 
tremendous increase, Men- 
cken charges, the schools 
are doing no better job 
than they did fifty years 
ago, and the electorate is 
even more stupid and indif- 
ferent to public problems. 

Mr. Mencken’s wails 
against democracy make 
no allowance for the fact 
that school attendance has 
increased far faster than population, and that much 
of this increase has been in the high schools where costs 
are twice as great as in the elementary schools. Indus- 
try itself, by its demand for better trained apprentices 
ind higher standards of living, is responsible for a 
large proportion of the increased expenditure, espe- 
cially for business, scientific, and vocational education. 


All values are 
in millions 
of dollars. 








We face a revival of the old aristocratic objection 
to secondary education at the public expense. Those 
who believe that no society can be civilized until chil- 
dren of all classes have the fullest educational oppor- 
tunities, are compelled by the depression to revise their 
thinking about the schools and to decide what are real- 
ly the essential aims of education. Have we been spend- 
ing too much on ornate buildings? forgetting that the 
best education, after all, is a personal process in which 
elaborate equipment is less important than keen inter- 
ests and stimulating thought? Surely Americans will 
pay generously for effectively administered public 
schools! For what better object can wealth be spent? 
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The Literature of the West Coast 


HEN we view the litera- 
ture of the Pacific Coast, 
we are intrigued by tales 
of the “Forty - Niners” 
with the mining towns, the games of 
chance, the curious assortment of 
drifting human beings enticed by 
promises of gold; we listen to the 
stories of the Indians, to the mystic 
legends of the drowsy Spanish settle- 
ments of Southern California, and to 
the romance of the pathfinders, their 
tragedies, their hardships, their con- 
quest of alien land; we find recorded 
many stories of the gradual merging 
of nationalities and ranks of society— 
the Indian, the Chjnese, the Kanaka, 
the Negro, and the Caucasian. The 
tales smack, according to Carl Van 
Doren, of the dime novel and the 
moving picture, nor have they found 
“patrons among the aristocracy of 
letters” as have the fur-trapper and 
the homesteader. Perhaps something 
in the newness and strangeness of the 
land—its canons and cataracts, its 
forests of redwoods, its snow-topped 
mountains—is responsible for the mel- 
odramatic touch. 


Of the earlier writers, Bret Harte’s 
vivid and romantic pictures read some- 
what absurdly in this age of restraint, 
yet he has given to literature certain 
unforgettable portraits: 


] 





The assemblage numbered about a hun- 
dred men. One or two of these were actual 
fugitives from justice, some were criminal, 
and some were reckless. Physically, they 
exhibited no indication of their past lives 
and character. The greatest scamp had 
a Raphael face, with a profusion of blond 
hair; Oakhurst, a gambler, had the melan- 
choly air and intellectual abstraction of a 
Hamlet; the coolest and most courageous 
man was scarcely over five feet in height, 
with a soft voice and an embarrassed, 
timid manner. The term “roughs” applied 
to them was a distinction rather than a 
definition. Perhaps in the minor details 
of fingers, toes, ears, etc., the camp may 
have been deficient, but these slight omis- 
sions did not detract from their aggre- 
gable force. The strongest man had but 
three fingers on his right hand, the best 
shot had but one eye. (From “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp.”) 


He delights in discrepancies be- 
tween what people are and what they 
appear to be; his stories provide sit- 
uations and characters composed of 
violent contrasts—a baby born among 
miners; a group of “hardened miners” 
joining a young lover and his lass in 
a gospel hymn; a man innocently of- 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


fering all his gold as a bribe to the 
jury to release his friend. In spite 
of his melodramatic and theatrical ef- 
fects, Bret Harte, more than any other 
writer perhaps, is identified with the 
West Coast. The places of which he 
wrote are known as “the Bret Harte 
country.” 

In direct contrast to the sentiment 
of Bret Harte is the humor of Mark 
Twain. Mark Twain moved to Cali- 
fornia in the early 60’s and found the 
types, the experiences, the vivid life 





BRET HARTE 


of the frontier “as valuable to him 
as the bag of gold he had come home 
without.” And just as Harte exagger- 
ated the pathos and tragic elements 
attendant upon such a community, so 
Mark Twain exaggerated the humor 
of the situation; to the one we owe 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” and 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flats”; to the 
other, the inimitable “Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras County.” 

Of later writers, Ambrose Bierce 
stood out as a distinctive story teller. 
His are the weird, the supernatural, 
and the strange. His attitude toward 
ghosts was summed up in the follow- 
ing definition: “the outward and visi- 
ble sign of an inward fear.” Of all his 
tales, “The Death of Halpin Fray- 
ser” from the volume, Can Such 
Things Be? is the most remarkable. 

Of life in San Francisco, Kathleen 
Norris is a prolific writer. Her stories 
are conventional, however, and be- 
yond the fact that she uses much fa- 
miliar detail of street names and 
buildings to give definiteness to her 


locality, her people might live their 
lives anywhere. 

Jack London was an interesting 
portrayer of the wild life of the coast. 
Born of California pioneers, he en- 
dured hard work and hard knocks to 
gain a living, and his stories frequent- 
ly reveal his resentment of conven- 
tional laws and strictures. 

In the Splendid Idle Forties, Ger- 
trude Atherton weaves the legends 
and the history of the Spanish towns. 
One of the most touching of these 
legends is “The Bells of San Gabriel” 
in which Delfina de Capalleja threw 
into the cauldron all the jewels of her 
family to aid in casting the bells which 
were to honor her lover and his men, 
who had been slaughtered in their 
effort to defend the mission of San 
Gabriel. Mary Austin also, as well as 
interpreting Indian legends, portrays 
the quiet Spanish and mission life of 
southern California. Many of the 
stories of Henry Milner Rideout, 
Frank Norris, Peter B. Kyne, Will 
Levington Comfort, Wallace Irwin, 
and Dan Totheroh are interesting and 
varied portrayals of different facets 
of California life. Charles A. Dobie, 
of Oakland, has provided many tales 
of mystery laid in California. 

There is a never failing interest in 
San Francisco's Chinatown and the 
mingling there of the Occidental and 
the Oriental races. Plays, moving-pic- 
tures, and short stories with China- 
town as their setting all seem to hold 
a tremendous fascination. Hugh Wiley 
has written many vivid stories of the 
life, Frank Norris’s “The Third Cir- 
cle” gives a brief glimpse of the grim 
tragedy often enacted there, and 
Chester Bailey Fernald’s “The Cat 
and the Cherub” is a perennial favo- 
rite. 

Mr. Fernald was born in Boston, in 
1869. Having traveled extensively in 
the United States, he moved to Cali- 
fornia in 1889. For seven years he 
was an assistant draughtsman in the 
Navy Department in connection with 
building war vessels at San Francisco. 
He has visited Alaska, China, and 
Japan, and since 1907, has lived 
abroad. His stories are The Cat and 
the Cherub, and other stories, China- 
town Stories, Under the Jackstaff, 
John Kendry’s Idea and The White 
Umbrella. He is also the author of a 
number of plays. 
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MARCH 4, 1933 


IVE were the years of the In- 
fant Hoo Chee, and five were 
the inches of his cue. Then he 
had an adventure, 


Every one in San Francisco who 
loves to look at a beautiful girl re- 
members Bayley Arenam. Once you 
mention her among the Hundreds 
straightway springs some novel anec- 
dote of a cleverness of hers. She was 
a Californian, blessed with a glitter 
of talents and with a person to vex 
the gods. And she was the one. 

Hoo King was the Infant’s father 
—the ginseng merchant; and Hoo 
Bee, of the lily feet, was his mother. 
She who tended him was Hwah Kwee, 
the amah, a woman of flat feet and 
considerable kindness. They dwelt in 
Chinatown and prospered there; for 
Hoo King had interests, and was one 
of the secret Ho Wang Company, and 
was greeted with smirks at the Hong- 
Kong-American bank. _ 

The Infant’s world was three wide 
rooms on a top-most floor—commodi- 
ous, truly—and a flower-pot balcony 
leaning over the main thoroughfare, 
whence one could drop beans on pass- 
ers-by, and run away in ecstasy of 
fear. Only at intervals did he see the 
streets; and then he was wedged be- 
tween the amah and his father, both 
inwardly alert. For the fifth of Hoo 
Chee’s years was a troublous time and 
made history in the quarter; and one 
who would strike most bitterly at Hoo 
King, the suspected traitor to the 
Chee Kung Tong, would take, not the 
old man’s life, but his son. 

His only human friend was Yeo 
Tsing, the Presbyterian evangelist. 
Yeo had a pious, folded look, as of a 
holy volume; but he had a genial eye 
for the child. He taught the Infant 
many mission songs, which Hoo Chee 
caught from the convert’s lips and 
held tenaciously. 

But best of all, Yeo served to tide 
over some of the child’s depression 
with telling him stories. The one that 
appealed to the Infant most was that 
of a little boy who set out from home 
all alone, and after many, many weary 
miles, and countless trials in which he 
showed exceeding fortitude and vir- 
tue, arrived: at a glorious place called 
the House of Glittering Things, where 


The Cat and 


the Cherub 


A Story of San Francisco’s Chinatown 


By CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD 


he lived happily ever afterward. It 
seemed that there were regions where, 
as far as you could see, all the land 
was like one great back yard, except 
that instead of musty boards and 
grim, gray rubbish there were acres 
and acres of waving green things, and 
millions of beautiful flowers that you 
might pluck without a whipping— 
flowers as handsome as those on the 
balcony, and free for all! 

When the Infant was by himself he 
would describe all these things to lit- 
tle One-Two, his beloved cat and con- 
fidant, the only creature with whom 
he divided his sorrows. One-Two was 
a waif, barely out of kittenhood. Most 
of his body was covered with long 
white hairs that spoke of Angora; but 
his tail was slim and bluish-gray, and 
altogether Maltese. The Infant named 
it One-Two because it had one tail 
immediately prominent as an error in 
its composition, and two eyes of im- 
perial yellow. These were its salva- 
tion, for Hoo King had at first super- 
stitiously commanded that the strange 
cat be dismissed; but Hoo Chee had 
resisted even to struggle and tears, 
which tenacity delighted his father, 
who at once asked a fortune-teller for 
a translation of the omen. If the cat’s 
eyes were blue, came the dictum, then 
boil its body in oil, for the augury 
was bad; but if they were the color of 
the vice-regal jacket, then it was a 
cat of fortune better than good. So 
One-Too survived and slept curled in 
the Infant’s arms, and perpetually 
followed him about in the daytime. 

Now came the season of the Chi- 
nese New Year, and Hoo Chee re- 
mained stalled with three impassive 
spirits, while the air about was joyous 
with music and laughter and song. 
While the amah snored by his side he 
lay awake and thought of the story 
of little Quong Sam and the House 
of Glittering Things, and the lovely 
lady that made him tea and gave him 
cakes whenever he asked. He longed 
to go abroad and meet with like ad- 
ventures. 

The sixth day of the holiday week 
had been set for what happened but 
once a year. It was a trip away from 
the quarter—first to the cemetery, and 
then to the ocean beach—to which the 





women looked forward with highest 
delight. Hoo Chee had learned some 
time before that they were to take him 
along, and this had sent him singing 
and dancing the rest of the day. But 
it seemed that the time would never 
come. When Hoo King came in one 
morning and found the women be- 
decked in their best, he suddenly 
changed his mind, and said that the 
child should remain at home, and that 
the amah must stay to take care of 
him. For a father with a single off- 
spring it was too extravagant a risk 
to take a small child on a railroad 
train among foreign devils, whose 
curiosity and impertinence at the sight 
of the women were themselves enough 
to bear. Hoo Chee was desolate. Why 
did they always keep him in, instead 
of letting him loose, as he saw the 
happy little urchins in the street? 


One-Two had cautiously picked his 
way over the iron bars to a seat on a 
flower-pot, whence he licked the hand 
of his small patron. But now the In- 
fant was staring down across the 
street like a statuette. He had seen 
Miss Arenam. This was the third time 
he had feasted his brown eyes on her. 
Occasionally, after an absorbing morn- 
ing with the clay, she left the lunch- 
room at the art school, and strolled 
through as much of Chinatown as in- 
cluded the principal windows, where 
new things are sometimes found in 
porcelain and bronzes. He had noticed 
her first when she paused one day in 
curiosity at the balconies on his side 
of the street. He had stared in fas- 
cination, with his chin on the rail. 
Now the lovely dark-haired lady had 
shown herself once more. 

“Ha-o!” cried the Infant, swinging 
his arms up and down. Then he stood 
mute and discontented, for she had not 
looked up, but walked away quite un- 
aware of him. 

The amah had left the room. He 
could hear her downstairs, communing 
in bitter tones with the neighbor, 
Ching Lo. From the threshold of the 
forbidden hall he heard no noises— 
every one who could go out was on the 
streets. On such a day as this, per- 
haps, the brave little Quong Sam of 
old had ventured forth to find the 
House of Glittering Things, The In- 
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fant grasped the baluster with every 
sense alert, and took one step down. 
No angry lightning came to strike 
him, Then he took another step, and 
paused to listen if there were bad 
devils coming to seize a naughty boy. 
But the hod was still, and he went 
on, planting two feet safely on each 
step until he reached the landing. 
Ching Lo’s door was ajar, but not so 
that they could see him; and his soft 
shoes carried him noiselessly past. He 
made the descent to the front door 
with greater confidence and equal cir- 
cumspection. How delightful the free 
air! Oh, joy! Then he heard a famil- 
iar voice that stopped him. It was 
One-Two, who had followed him, and 
now stood questioning at the head of 
the flight. He had almost forgotten 
One-Two; but could he leave the 
faithful partner of his woes behind? 
The Infant crawled stealthily on 
hands and chubby knees up the stairs. 
One-Two advanced carefully to meet 
him, and was taken into the arms of 
the child, who silently, in his clumsy 
baby fashion, made way with his bur- 
den back to the door, and out to the 
street. 

Miss Arenam was standing at the 
summit of the hill, looking over the 
dingy housetops down to the bay, 
which shone in the sun like a strange 
enamel set in mountains. He recog- 
nized her figure and the color of her 
dress. He would hurry up the steep 
incline and go with her. 

He passed other children playing 
about uncared for. They were dressed 
in common garb, but he was in his 
best. He wore little shoes with white 
felt soles, and uppers embroidered in 
gold, to which came long, loose, drab- 
coloured trousers. A skull-cap worked 
in spangles and prodigal hues came 
down to his ears, and through a neat 
hole in its crown projected his cuelet, 
curling away like coal-black smoke 
from a wigwam. His bulky tunic, 
which reached to his knees, was cov- 
ered with a gingham bib tightly tied 
with tapes at the hips, so that he 
swelled out hugely above and below 
the waist. When he walked his arms 
seemed lost in his clothes, and his 
knees bobbed strangely up and down. 
He came to a crossing where a trac- 
tion cable rattled terrifically; and he 
ran as fast as his legs would go to 
escape the car that was coming three 
blocks away. 

But the lovely lady had slowly 
walked away, and was lost immediate- 
ly behind the brow of the hill. Was 
he going to miss her? No! He tried 
to run up the incline, and his little 
heart beat faster and faster. At last he 
reached the top, and saw the hem of 
her blue skirt swish around a corner. 
Now it was level going. He caught 
his breath, and trotted as fast as he 


could, unaware of the people who 
turned and smiled. 

When Miss Arenam had gone a few 
steps down the other side of the hill, 
on the sharp descent from the mabob 
castles, and had started up the flights 
of stones that led to her father’s 
house, she caught first sight of the In- 
fant. He had paused, and now gazed 
at her in a mixture of doubt and bash- 
fulness. His tiny figure was the most 
entrancing thipg her eyes had met 
that day. She smiled, and the Infant 
smiled in response. 

“Hello, little gentleman!” said 
Miss Arenam; “won’t you come in— 
and bring your friend?” 

The Infant could not speak her 
tongue, but her smile was better than 
words. He tucked One-Two under his 
arm, and labored solemnly up the 
steps with hand and feet. Miss Are- 
nam, shining down upon him, threw 
open the door; and the two went in 
together, the silent Infant staring at 
her in such intense admiration that 
she blushed. 

a 

Now by this time the pallid Hwah 
Kwee was rushing about in breathless 
search of her lost charge. There was 
no sight of him. She dared not say 
she had lost him; for if no one knew 
he might wander safely back, but if it 
were noised abroad some one would 
snatch him up. 

“What shall I do?” wailed the amah 
to Ching Lo. “He has strayed into the 
vast maze of the city. Hoo King will 
kill me!” | 

“Say that he was stolen—that they 
knocked you senseless.” 

“But he will see no mark from the 
blow,” said the amah. 

“Make one! It is better than a thou- 
sand from the old dragon.” 

Hwah snatched a broken dish, and 
struck its jagged edge against her 
forehead. 

“Leave the wound alone!” cried 
Ching Lo. “Go and lie in a heap near 
your door, and think what you will 
tell the master. I will say I heard ter- 
rible sounds, and thought he was beat- 
ing you.” 

* * «* 

“If I can only keep him long 
enough to get his darling little noddle, 
I shall be celebrated,” said Miss Are- 
nam, working rapidly over a moist 
clay ball. The Infant sat on a stool at 
her feet, holding a fold of her skirt 
and eyeing her intently. One-Two was 
lapping a dish of cream, and meditat- 
ing on the exceeding wisdom of this 
small boy. 

“But, Bayley,” said her mother, 
“we must find whose child he is. 
Think of the mother who is weeping 
for him!” 

“T’ve sent for Gee, mama,” said the 
daughter. The clay was taking some- 
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thing the shape of the little noddle in 
question. Gee, summoned from the 
kitchen, threw up his hands. 

“Whey you catch that baby? Who 
b’long, Miss Bayley? Oh, no! I doan’ 
like go Chinatown say I know whey 
that baby was. People say I stolee 
that baby—make baily, baily bad for 
me. Whose boy are you?” asked Gee, 
in Chinese. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Hoo Chee, 
throwing back his small head, and 
pulling at the lady’s skirt. 

“Now, Gee,” said Miss Arenam, “I 
wish to ask him some questions.” 

The servant translated, “What is 
your name, small sir?” The Infant 
thought the query originated with 
Gee. 

“Flower-pit,” replied the Infant, 
with a giggle. 

“And what is your father’s name?” 

““Water-pot,” said Chee, with an- 
other giggle. 

“And your mother’s?” 

“Rice-bowl!” shouted the Infant. 
Then he laughed loud and long, while 
his fat little body shook. 

“That baby baily small baby, but 
great much tell lies—alle samee ’Meli- 
can boy.” 

“I will send a note to the police 
station,” said Mrs. Arenam, “and ask 
them to inquire in Chinatown.” 

“I hope they won’t find out any- 
thing until I have finished this—as 
long as he is happy here. I don’t think 
his parents will worry over him. What 
an objet d’art he will be for the peo- 
ple this evening!” 

“Bayley, your heart is turning to 
clay with all this mud-work. Suppose 
you had a little son, and he should 
stray away! I dare say it will be some 
time before his father thinks of asking 
the police. If that child is to stay here 
this evening he must be scrubbed. Gee, 
I want you to give this boy—if it is a 
boy—a bath.” 

“Oh, no! I no likee. S’pose he die? 
That baby not old enough to washee.” 

“Send for Mrs. Brady, mama,” said 
Bayley. 

Miss Arenam went on with the 
modeling. The Infant was still for 
several moments, while the young 
woman frowned, and stood off from 
the clay, and measured his nose with 
her little stick, which operation he 
considered most delightful. At length 
he lisped doubtfully: 

“Pay-lee?” 

“Yes, dear,” said Bayley; “that is 
my name.” 

“Pay-lee,” said the Infant, confi- 
dently. He began to move about the 
room, so that she had difficulty in 
working from him. 

“Come here, little man,” she said; 
“T'll teach you some English. Say 
this: ‘Infinitesimal James’ — say it: 

(Continued on page 11) 
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How To Tell Good Travel Books From Bad 


Or, Every Man His Own Literary Critic 


OME day readers will look upon 

a great many publishers’ adver- 

tisements with the same guarded 

suspicion with which all sensi- 
ble people regard the loud-lunged an- 
nouncements of patent-medicine men 
in small towns on Saturdays, offering 
cure-alls while the prospective victims 
are being entertained by the antics 
of a banjo player. That suspicion will 
extend to much that is written by 
reviewers and by book club publicity 
men. The time will come when read- 
ers, discriminating by the light of 
common-sense, will as readily distin- 
guish between worthy and unworthy 
literature as between an honest six- 
teen-ounce pound and short weight. 

To illustrate a few ways by which 
readers may form their own judgment, 
I choose travel books for several rea- 
sons: first, because I sometimes re- 
view them, and have also written one 
or two; second, because I have trav- 
eled in out-of-the-way places more 
than the majority of men; third, be- 
cause I have close friends who have 
won a measure of fame as explorers; 
fourth, because the reading world has 
been flooded, lately, with travel books 
which bring looks of devastating scorn 
from those who know what a travel 
book should be. The pseudo-travel 
book is no new thing, for in Sixteenth 
Century France, the reading world 
was saturated with fiction masquerad- 
ing as fact. 

Suppose you were to decide upon 
exploration as a career. It is a pro- 
fession far from over-crowded. Vast 
tracts remain to be explored, to say 
nothing of archeological treasure- 
troves to be examined. Now it is ob- 
vious that anyone who contemplates 
entering a profession must train him- 
self, and the training of one who 
would be a true explorer is no light 
task. Quickness of observation, sharp- 
ness of eye and of ear, certainty of 
touch, memory, dexterity of hand 
should be fostered. Truthfulness must 
be cultivated, and the too-common 
habit of exaggeration, as well as of 
under-statement, should be avoided as 
a plague. Let him quench the desire 
for applause. Contact with strange 
folk demands resolution and firmness, 
hand in hand with humility and un- 
obtrusiveness. The explorer needs 
keen ability to think, to examine, to 
ponder, to form swift decision. He 
must have initiative and ability to 
stand the workings of minds that are 


By CHARLES J. FINGER 


In the October 8 issue of SCHOLASTIC, 
Charles J. Finger wrote for us on “Books That 
Have Meant Most to Me.” Now he applies 
to an important field of non-fiction—travel 

is high standards of character and 
taste. Mr. Finger is no mean explorer himself, 
and he has written many entertaining books 
about South America and other faraway lands. 


organize as a sort of second nature. 
Frequently he must descend to such 
petty things as provisioning and trans- 
portation. In the management of na- 
tive helpers he is called upon to under- 
stand the workings of minds that are 


suspicious, narrow, and jealous. So 
you have a composite picture of what 
the successful traveler should be. He 
regards his travel not as an exhibition, 
nor a play-game, but as a serious 
business full of high purpose. And in 
testing a travel book, ask yourself 
whether the teller of the tale approxi- 
mates this sort of man. 

If these requirements seem too high, 
consider whether such qualities must 
not have been possessed by the gentle 
Hiuen-Tsiang who, between the years 
627 and 645, walked from Peiping to 
the west, through unknown lands and 
peoples, finding his way across Thibet 
to India, then traversing that country 
from north to south and from east to 
west, yet never lifting his hand in 
anger against any man. He returned 
to his native town with ample notes, 
and in excellent health. And what pa- 
tience and careful conduct must have 
been exercised by Ibn Batuta who, 
between 1304 and 1377, went from 
his home near the Straits of Gibraltar 


across Africa, then by difficult ways 
to Malaysia, traveling, if my calcu- 
lations are correct, more than 54,000 
miles, and leaving everywhere a repu- 
tation for truthfulness, honesty, cour- 
age, and self-respect. Equally produc- 
tive of good-will was Marco Polo; so 
also were those who traveled nearly 
the same route earlier, Friar John and 
Friar William. There is, too, the good 
Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, who made 
a tremendous journey in the late 
1100’s, and came to be looked upon 
as a center of light and truth. 

And what of the religious Fathers 
who made the American continent 
known to the world, discovering rivers 
and lakes, giving joy and help to 
those they encountered? What, too, 
of David Livingstone, in his sixteen 
years of tramping through Equatorial 
Africa; and of Waterton in South 
America; and of the French and 


Calkin adventure in that Bathurst 
Inlet affair? If you do not know some 
of these, then pleasure awaits you 
in learning of them—pleasure tinc- 


tured with admiration because of 
mighty efforts made and mighty re- 
sults achieved. For with these, and 
many like them, gentleness was as an 
armor, knightly courtesy as a sword. 
You may search the pages of Dar- 
win’s Vogue of the Beagle, Living- 
stone’s Journals, the Jesuit Relacions, 
Nares’ Voyage to the Polar Sea, 
Nordenskiold’s Voyage of the Vega; 
you may read Hall, Speke, Le Maire, 
Charles Doughty, Cunninghame- 
Graham, Antoine d’Abbadie, M. Foa, 
Dr. Moffat, and how many more !— 
and always you will discover their ac- 
counts marked by sanity, strict adher- 
ence to truth, illuminating descrip- 
tions, a wealth of observation, an 
ever-present self-effacement, and 
abundant testimony between the lines 
that they always strove to avoid what- 
ever would tend to destroy the har- 
mony and the goodwill of the native 
peoples. But— and this is important 
—you will not find accounts of hair- 
breadth escapes, of unnecessary risks 
taken, of quarreling with the natives, 
of bloodshed and lust. You, the read- 
er, will garner from this reading an 
enlargement of experience in yourself, 
an enrichment of knowledge, and a 
strong determination to cultivate fine- 
ness of spirit. 

Now, on the other side of the bal- 
ance put for consideration such books 
as Trader Horn, Pedro Gorino, The 








Adventures of O’Callaghan, Thirty 
Years in the Golden North, Algo 
Sand’s book; or, stepping into the 
past, examine (but do not waste too 
much time on them) such books as 
once were aecepted but have long been 
discredited, as those written by Ga- 
briel Foigny, and Fontanelle, and 
Denis Vairaisse, and Mandeville. You 
find in them incredibilities, an appall- 
ing amount of bloodshed, innumerable 
deeds of violence described in detail, 
a continual jumping from frying-pan 
into fire of adventure, an overweening 
egotism with the teller of the tale 
always in the foreground, hunger and 
thirst and misfortune (due to care- 
lessness unconfessed) the daily lot. 
You find miraculovs lands abounding 
in riches, countries never exactly iden- 
tified by latitude and _ longitude, 
breathless escapes and rescues, tales 
of strange peoples who live either in 
degraded or utopian conditions. 

I am hopeful that I have said enough 
to permit you to draw your own con- 
clusions. On the one hand you have 
that which your own common sense 
tells you is credible; on the other you 
have that which strains your belief 
as truth never does. To take a few 
cases in point, you accept Professor 
Piccard’s account of his voyage to the 
upper regions of the air, but you 
rightly cast aside Welzl’s silly tale, 
in his Thirty Years in the Golden 
North, when he tells of returning to 
his island and being greeted by his 
reindeer who stood on‘their hind legs 
in their joy and put their forelegs 
about his neck in affection! You ac- 
cept immediately the eventful flight 
of Lindbergh, but you disbelieve 
Essad Bey’s tale of a country in the 
Caucasus which you enter by a rope 
hanging down a precipice. 

To read, to weigh, to decide—there 
are the three steps. Here is a posing 
and posturing fellow who (according 
to his story), slays at a word, who 
justifies manslaughter on the slight- 
est provocation, who leaps into danger 
at the beginning of each chapter sole- 
ly to extricate himself at the end, who 
is a self-confessed braggart and 
swashbuckler, who tells a fabulous 
tale that strains the imagination with- 
out offering proof; so you discard him 
and his book. You discard him in 
favor of men of modesty and truth, 
painstaking and cautious, who have 
accomplished mightily and enriched 
the world, yet have done nothing that 
you yourself might not have done, 
had you the requisite training. 

The genuine travel book may suffer 
neglect for a time, for a liar always 
makes the loudest noise; but truth, 
like oil, gets uppermost at last, as 
the Gauchos used to say. 





The Power of Thought 


“The Burberry,” by Ann Bridge, in the 

Atlantic Monthly for February. 

Into the story of a little boy and his 
mother by the author of the prize novel, 
Peking Picnic, there slips a tiny thought 
of the supernatural. Can a_ person’s 
thought and wish be transferred to a 
garment and influence another person’s 
life? Were the sad and terrible ideas which 
came to Dickie’s mother as she sat in the 
pouring rain wearing the new burberry 
which she had just ght for her son, 
directly responsible for the death of Jim- 
son, and was it a divine providence, in 
the guise of a little friendly dog, that pro- 
tected Dickie? 

Suggestions fe Study: What points of English 
boarding-school life are emphasized in this story? 
What other stories of school life have you read? 
What picture do you get of Dickie? Of Hester? 
Of Jimson? What do you think of the idea in 
the story? What are some of the intimate bits of 

il that make the story memorable? 


The Country's New Hostess 


“Eleanor Roosevelt—A Recent Portrait,” 
by Isabel Leighton in Ladies Home 
Journal for March. 

Isabel Leighton says of Eleanor Roose- 
velt that she has what amounts to a genius 
for unobtrusively retaining her individ- 
ualism in the face of the greatest tempta- 
tion that could be offered a woman to 
become a complete conformist. Even 
though her duties in the next four years 
as hostess of the White House will be 
arduous, she plans to go on editing the 
magazine with which she is at present 
associated and to keep in close touch with 
the school to which she means so much. 

Suggestions for Study: Collect other informal 
articles discussing Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

at seems to be the consensus of opinion? 

Pick out one section from each article which 

you consider interesting for class discussion. 


The Passing of a Type 
“The Passing of Calvin Coolidge,” by E. 

Francis Brown in Current History for 

February. 

In this brief survey of the life and 
work of the late Calvin Coolidge, Mr. 
Brown points out some of the characteris- 
tics of the man which contributed to his 
power, but emphasizes the fact that the 
America of Calvin Coolidge disappeared 
long before he became a national figure: 

“A Yankee by birth and training, a man with- 
out wide experience, he typified the New Eng- 
land in which he had grown up and won his 
reputation. But that very new ie England in 
many respects was outside American life. Ever 
a distinctive section, it retained much of its 

rovincialism while the rest of the nation sank 
ocal differences in the flood of twentieth cen- 
tury civilization.” 

Suggestions for Study: Explain “provincial- 
ism”—“outside American life’—McGuffey’s Read- 
ers—Calvinism—“a kerosene lamp in his father’s 
farmhouse.” With what points in this article do 

ou disagree? Agree? Find other tributes to the 
te President. Compare them with this one. 


The Booklover Speaks 
“Comments for Books,” by James Norman 
Hall in the Bookman for February. 
III. For Wordsworth’s “Lyrical Poems.” 
Sitting at ease by this broad tranquil 
stream, 
I ask not whence it comes nor where it 


goes. 
Enough to watch the changing lights, and 


seem 
To feel the peace and quietness it knows. 


LITERARY 
LEADS 
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Rivers we have, but some run under- 
ground, 

And some are turgid, sluggish streams 
a . 


And some are lost in froth and empty 
sound. 
By few of them for long one cares to 


rest— 
But here are flowers in bloom and birds in 
flight, 
Midsummer peace, with distant church- 
bells ringing, 
Sheep grazing in the mellow golden light 
Of afternoon, and this clear river, sing- 


ing 
In leafy shade, or, under the open sky, 

A mirror for clouds to see their beauty 

by. 

Suggestions for Study: If possible, get the 
Bookman and read all four comments. What 
author besides Wordsworth do you know of the 
three he speaks of? What is the point of the 
fourth “comment?” Why has Mr. Hall chosen 
the sonnet form to pay tribute to Wordsworth? 
Contrast this sonnet in rhythm and tone with 
Humbert Wolfe’s “For Helen” in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February. 


To Catch the Last Gleam 
“A Day Off,” by Walter Gilkyson, in 

Scribner’s for February. 

Mr. Harmon Kingstreet is an old man. 
He had been told that he has not long to 
live, that he must be careful. But the last 
of the line of famous shippers, of whom 
his home Tradewind, is the symbol, does 
not want to be careful. He plans his own 
wilful way, and suddenly many things 
which have confused and disturbed him 
become clear. He knows exactly what he 
wants to do—and Fate gives him one day 
in which to do it. 

Suggestions for Study: Why is this a good 
story? What do you read between the lines? 
What character never appears? What is the 
effect of this? Who is the most interestin 
ee What do you think the future wi 


Yorkshire—Dear to Romance 


“Between the Heather and the North Sea,” 
by Leo Walmsley in National Geograph- 
ic for February. 

The district here described includes and 
runs north and south of the ancient port 
of Whitby between the wild, hearther-clad 
moors and the North Sea’s edge. Nowhere 
in Englard is there a district of greater 
beauty or one more teeming in romance. 
Caedmon, Robin Hood, the Abbot of Whit- 
by, Captain James Cook are names belong- 
ing to this locality—all familiar to the 
lovers of England’s literary history. 

Suggestions for Study: What photographs in 
this article do you find helpful and interesting 
for your study of English literature. Why does 
the author call Whitby the well-spring of Eng- 
lish poetry? 


A Chemist Answers Technocracy 

“Epistemocracy,” by William J. Hale in 
eview of Reviews and World’s Work 
for February. 

Mr. Hale says that if we would select 
any particular branch of scientific control 
or governance, reason would dictate it to 
be physical or chemical. 

. * * 


Will the group of teachers in Virginia 
who wrote Miss Bessey asking suggestions 
for reading lists in connection with their 
new course of study, kindly write again 
restating their request? The letter has been 
lost, but she will be glad to assist. 
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Sara Teasdale, Lyric Singer 


NE of America’s most poig- 

nant lyric poets has written 

her last line. It was with 

intense regret that the world 
read of the death on January 30, 1933, 
of the author of Love Songs, Rivers 
to the Sea, Dark of the Moon, and 
other volumes. 

Sara Teasdale always wrote as 
though quite unconscious of an audi- 
ence, laying bare her moods, her joys, 
her wisdom, her unrest. Her poems 
are truly poems of the heart. As one 
reads, one shares for the moment the 
lift of emotion, the wistfulness, the 
gayety that must have been the poet’s. 
“Spring Night” with youth’s cry, 

O, beauty, are you not enough? 
Why am I crying after love? 
“Morning” with the delight of being 
“a sister of the sky”; the intensity 
of “Moods”; the swift passing of 
beauty and life felt by the poet in 
“Arcturus in Autumn” all prove that 
hers is the lyric gift at its best and 

finest. 3 

Sara Teasdale’s poems are her best 
biography, but of her life, so untimely 
ended, there are these facts. She was 
born in St. Louis in 1884 of parents 
who boasted Revolutionary War an- 
cestors. She was a lonely child, 
dreamy and imaginative, whose play- 
time hours were filled with creatures 
of her imagining. 

Ill health prevented any formal 
education, but her keen interest in 
reading and writing began early. One 
of her treasured childish keepsakes 
was a notebook of generous size in 
which she entered the titles of books 
she had read through—no skimming 
allowed! 

In 1907, with the publication of 
Guenevere, recognition first came to 
the young poet. This volume was fol- 
lowed by Sonnets to Duse, and four 
years later came Helen of Troy. Fol- 
lowing these volumes came the later 
lyrics of love and flame and shadow. 

Of the writing of poetry, Sara Teas- 
dale felt that it should be as simple 
and natural as writing letters. She 
even advocated that the time spent in 
learning the multiplication table be 
devoted to the composition of poems. 
Of her own poems she said: “Out of 
the fog of emotional restlessness from 
which a poem springs, sometimes slow- 
ly, sometimes in a flash, the first line 


comes floating with a charming defi- 
niteness of color and music. In my 
own case, the rhythm of a poem usu- 
ally follows, in a general way, the 
rhythm of the first line. Brief lyrical 
poems should be moulded in the poet’s 
mind. They are far more fluid before 
they touch ink and paper than they 
ever are afterward.” 


Turning from poetry, she began 
last year the biography of Christina 
Rossetti, which was to have been pub- 
lished this spring. She went to Eng- 
land last summer to obtain more ma- 
terial for the biography and while 
in London suffered the illness which 
indirectly was held responsible for 
her death. 

The following poems by Miss Teas- 
dale are reprinted from the volumes 
named by the kind permission of the 
Macmillan Company, publishers. 


Clear Evening 
The crescent moon is large enough to 


linger 
A little while after the twilight 
This moist midsummer night the garden 
Trfumes 


Are earth and apple, dewy pine and rose. 


Over my head four new-cut stars are 
glinting 
And the inevitable night draws on; 
I am alone, the old terror takes me, 
Evenings will come like this when I am 


gone; 


Evenings on evenings, years on years for- 
ever— 
Be taut, my spirit, close or and keep 
The scent, the brooding chill, the gliding 
fire-fly, 
A poem learned before I fall asleep. 


(From Dark of the Moon) 


Water Lilies 
If you have forgotten water-lilies floating 
On a dark lake among mountains in the 
afternoon shade, 
If you have forgotten their wet, sleepy 
fragrance, 
Then you can return and not be afraid. 


But if you remember, then turn away for- 
ever 
To the plains and the prairies where 
pools are far apart, 
There you will not come at dusk on closing 
water lilies, 
And the shadow of mountains will not 
fall on your heart. 


(From Flame and Shadow) 
The Beloved 


It is enough of honor for one lifetime 
To have known you better than the rest 
have known, 





SARA TEASDALE 


The shadows and the colors of your voice, 
Your will, immutable and still as stone. 


The shy heart, so lonely and so gay, 
The sad laughter and the pride of pride, 
The tenderness, the depth of tenderness 
Rich as the earth, and wide as heaven 
is wide. 
(From Dark of the Moon) 


At Tintagil 
Iseult, Iseult, by the long waterways 
Watching the wintry moon, white as a 
flower, 
I have remembered how once in Tintagil 
You heard the tread of Time hour after 
hour. 


By casements hung with night, while all 
your women slept 
You turned towar 
alone, 
In the high chamber hushed, save where 
the candle dripped 
With the slow patient sound of blood 
on stone. 


Brittany, awake, 


The ache of empty arms was an old tale 
to you, 
And all the tragic tunes that love can 
play, 
Yet with no woman born would you have 
changed your lot, 
Though there were greater queens who 
had been gay. 
(From Dark of the Moon) 


There Will Be Stars 


There will be stars over the place forever; 
Though the house we loved and the 
street we loved are lost, 
Every time the earth circles her orbit 
On the night the autumn equinox is 
crossed, 
Two stars we knew, poised on the peak of 
midnight 
Will reach their zenith; stillness will be 


There will be stars over the place forever, 
There will be stars forever, while we 

sleep. 
(From Dark of the Moon) 











A 


S we approach March 4, it is 
surely appropriate to begin 
with The Book of American 
Presidents, by Esse V. Hath- 
away. It is a leader anyway; its qual- 
ities are unusual. 

I have read several collective biog- 
raphies of our Chief Executives; this 
is the only one I have read which is 
also a brief history of the United 
States. That is, it shows you the sit- 
uations that each President had to 
meet in his administration, the special 
problems he had to try to solve. This 
gives you, as you can readily see, a 
continuous record of our national de- 
velopment. It is in effect a history of 
the nation from the President’s point 
of view, and it gives only just enough 
of his personal life and social back- 
ground to help you understand the 
spirit in which he faced his problems. 
(Remember, too, the interesting First 
Ladies, by Miss Prindiville, informal 
sketches of the wives of the Presi- 
dents, of which I have spoken earlier 
in the season; it fills in the outlines 
of our social history.) 

Collective Biographies 

Another collective biography for 
which I have found a need, not only 
among high school students but in 
women’s clubs, is Daughters Known 
to Fame, by Lena C. Ahlers. I am 
often asked by reading circles for 
suggestions on making a program for 
study of the lives of famous women; 
there is very little in book-form, and 
I must usually suggest that the ma- 
terial be adapted from long biogra- 
phies. This book, however, presents 
within some three hundred pages in 
clear type and with many line draw- 
ings, brief but adequate biographical 
sketches of sixty-one famous women. 
They are arranged by the simple 
method of alphabetical order: Jane 
Addams and Louisa Alcott lead off 
and Frances E. Willard and Ella 
Flagg Young close the procession; 
this winds all over the pages of his- 
tory, taking in characters diverse as 
Esther, Hypatia, Cleopatra, Julia 
Ward Howe, and Sacajawea—did you 
know who she was?—while ladies as 
far apart in history as “H.H.” and 
Queen Isabella come together on ac- 
count of their initial letters. The pic- 
tures are by Estelle Frantz. 

Stanley Phillips, a famous author- 
ity in philately, has a new and popu- 
lar book, Postage Stamps and Their 
Stories. It leaves the details of manu- 
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S ONE READER TO ANOTHER 


ducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St., N.Y. C. 


facture to his larger books and con- 
centrates on the stories, often thrilling, 
connected with the stamps themselves. 


Short Story Bargains 


Classes in the short story will be 
glad to have the new volume of Great 
American Short Stories, with an intro- 
duction by Blanche Colton Williams. 
These are the forty-two stories that 
have received money prizes in the 
O. Henry Memorial Awards, between 
the years 1919 and 19382. Printed thus 
in chronological order, they make a 
valuable record of our production in 
this field, and as you will see, to some 
extent of changes in taste in the short 
story. Certainly they make a sort of 
running commentary on a world that 
in the years they represent exper- 
ienced, as Dr. Williams points out in 
her brief and brilliant introduction, 
the Great War, the Great Experiment, 
and the Great ‘Dépression. All three 
are reflected, along with other ex- 
periences, in the mirrors these tales 
hold up to nature. 

Another big book of short stories 
has just appeared which you may 
safely add to any library looking for 
fiction that must last—that is, must 
hold its interest with readers until 
the book is physically worn out. This 
is the general collection in one vol- 
ume of the “detective stories” of G. 
K. Chesterton, in which the wise, inno- 
cent, and philosophical Father Brown 
is the crime expert in charge: it is 
called The Father Brown Omnibus 
and contains, like the othér book, 
forty-two stories—four full and fa- 
mous volumes. These stories are more 
than mysteries; they are also litera- 
ture. Each one is meant to make you 
think about more than merely the in- 


‘cidents that happen, and to interest 


you in more than just the detection 
of criminals. 


Again the Pioneer 

The novel I have chosen to present 
to you today is so inspiring that I am 
glad it came out in a year like this: it 
puts heart into anyone. Rose Wilder 
Lane, in Let the Hurricane Roar tells 
the story of two young people who 
always said they would get married 
when they were old enough. As soon 
as they were, they did, and went West, 
where “the country was not yet settled 
and the land was said to be rich and 
level, and without forests . . . Caro- 
line’s parents gave her two blankets, 
two wild - goose - feather pillows, a 















cooking pot and pan and skillet. They 
gave her a ham, a cheese, two molds 
of maple sugar, and Tennyson’s 
Poems beautifully bound in green and 
gilt, with steel engravings. She had 
the patchwork quilts she had pieced. 
Charles had his fiddle and his gun 
.. . So, well provided for, they set out. 
to the West.” What happened there 
is a story to bring your heart to your 
mouth and sometimes the tears to your 
eyes. It is a love-story—a story of 
true love; that is what keeps it sound 
and fine. But it is also a story of 
hard work and hardships, of grass- 
hoppers and storm and wolves outside 
the lonely dugout, a story of a pioneer 
woman that will remind us, when we 
will be all the better for such re- 
minder, that true American grit has 
brought us through a good deal in 
the past. This is a little book and 
one reads it rapidly, but it will not 
be soon forgotten; we need plenty of 
good literature and prairie pioneering. 
On the back of the jacket is a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, almost 
as exciting as the book. 

I am so often asked for suggestions 
for projects for book clubs that I am 
happy to print one that will be some- 
thing you can do with a genuine value 
to the.community at this time. This 
is to undertake the making of brief 
lists of novels that are in your public 
library or school library, each list 
made up of fiction dealing with some 
trade or profession—in a word, some 
vocation. Thus, Mrs. Rinehart’s K is 
one of the novels from which one can 
get some idea of a nurse’s training; 
there are lawyers in Tarkington’s 
Conquest of Canaan; in Willa Cath- 
er’s Song of the Lark a girl may find 
much about a singer’s training and 
career. Post these brief lists where 
students can see and use them in tak- 
ing books from the library: now is 
the time to look ahead and see what 
life is like in your chosen sort of work. 
People have more time to read than 
they used to have. Add to each list 
one book, not fiction, about the voca- 
tion itself. Lists like these must, to 
be useful, be made out of books avail- 
able in your own public or school 
library. But if you male them and 
post them, they will help to get these 
books used by people who really need 
them. 

There are still some Book Club 
leaflets waiting for you! 
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The Cat and the Cherub 


(Continued from page 6) 
‘Infinitesimal James!’” 

“‘Tf-itty-teshi-mow Jays,’” repeated the 
Infant. The two smiled ecstatically at each 
other. 

“Now say: ‘Had nine unpronounceable 
names,’” 

“‘Haddee ny up-plo-now-shi-bub nays’ 
—ha! ha!” laughed Hoo Chee. It was a 
rhyme—like those he had heard his father 
say to Yeo Tsing. He stood with his hands 
on Miss Arenam’s knee, staring straight 
into her eyes, as the lesson went on. 

A stout, clear-skinned woman came to 
the door, and held a brief conversation 
with Miss Arenam, who suggested that 
Hoo Chee go along with the nice lady and 
enjoy a bath. Mrs. Brady held out her 
big hand to him. But the Infant grappled 
with all his might to Miss Arenam’s skirt, 
and exclaimed his objections in a volume 
of Chinese baby-talk. He and One-Two 
willingly followed Miss Arenam into the 
bathroom, however, and she left him there 
with Mrs. Brady, closing the door rather 
quickly. There was a sound of running 
water, and Hoo Chee, between the blue 
mermaids on the tiles, and curiosity at 
what was to happen, seemed to have for- 
gotten his anxiety, especially when the 
porcelain pond began to fill with water. 

There came a mixture of scrubbing and 
yells that increased as Hoo Chee found 
that he was not hurt, and began te express 
his anger. He seemed in the tortures of 
purgatory. There was a yell, quickly cur- 
tailed, a splash, and then a long silence. 

“Mrs. Brady, you are surely not hold- 
ing that child under water all this time?” 

But Mrs. Brady was diready triumph- 
antly applying the finishing touches. 

“Now, there! Ye ain’t hurt, are ye? 
Ain’t ye nice an’ warm? When ye go home, 
tell yer mother ye was swallowed by a 
whale. What! Ye bad little boy!” 

The Infant had taken One-Two by the 
scruff of the neck, and had doused the un- 
suspecting cat in the water. One-Two 
came up sneezing and yowling in utter dis- 
may. Hoo Chee leaned over and endeav- 
ored to scrub the cat as Mrs. Brady would 
have done. 

A few minutes later there was a loud 
ery of joy. One-Two scampered at full 
speed along the hall, and hid under a 
lounge. Hoo Chee burst into the room 
where Bayley was still fashioning the 
model. The Infant glowed under a fresh 
and delightful sensation. He and the lady 
chased each other about in great glee, 
equally amused by the sport. 

And finally Mrs. Arenam found her 
daughter in the armchair, with Hoo Chee 


The amah had been revived, and 
told her story about the three men 
tore the child from her arms. Half an 
hour after Hoo King had returned 
the mother, he locked the women in the 


little Hoo Chee was up-stairs weeping 


about it. Hoo King would give five dollars 
for its return. He considered that anyone 
who knew about the cat would know about 
the boy. 

The father went to the various haunts 
of his friends, and repeated his inquiry in 
a careless manner. He went, also, to places 
where there were enemies, and where he 
kept himself ready to be attacked bodily, 
such were the relations of the Tongs in 
Chinatown. When he spoke, he scrutin- 
ized his hearers to see if they smiled wise- 
ly, or otherwise betrayed knowledge of his 
greater loss. But no one seemed even in- 
terested. There was nothing but to wait 
until the captors approached him for a 
ransom. If he noised the truth, then per- 
haps the hostile Tongs would find the 
child first and switch him away. If the 
father told the police, the newspapers 
would have it next morning. Besides, 
Hwah Kwee could give no clue to the 
men; they had been too quick. 


It was the evening of the month when 
Miss Arenam entertained her little coterie 
of souls artistic. While the Infant had 
slumbered above, the hours had passed 
until the music-room was full of people, 
and they had hushed to hear Miss Joliet 
sing while Dr. Rimpo played an obligato 
on the flute. In the middle of the song 
there came from aloft an inquiring shrick 
of “Pay-ay-lee!” followed by the hurried 
paddling of small, uncertain feet upon 
the stairs. Miss Arenam grasped the arm 
of her chair. Hoo Chee, with One-Two 
tightly clasped under his arm, dashed, 
shouting, into the room, then paused, daz- 
zled by the lights and the strange faces. 
But Bayley, in her white dress, shone out 
from all the rest like the main star of a 
coronet; and the Infant running joyously 
up, dropped on his knees before her and 
touched his forehead several times on the 
floor. The music stopped: Dr. Rimpo had 
laughed absurdly through his flute, and 
all the other joined; for the soap of the 
bath had dried in Hoo Chee’s cue, which 
stood up as straight as the stem of a 
gourd. 

All the ladies exclaimed: “Where did 
you get that beautiful child?” 

Miss Arenam told the story of the after- 
noon, while the Infant examined all the 
people, and determined that she was the 
loveliest. 

“Now say the little piece,” said Bayley. 

“E-litty peesh?” repeated the Infant. 

“About the little boy who wasn’t very 
bright.” 

“If-itty-teshi-mow Jays,” began the 
young person as soon as he could be 
heard; and he finished the lines without a 
break. There was more applause and 
laughter, and the ladies thronged to kiss 
the boy. 

“Bayley,” said her mother, suddenly, 
“that child has not eaten a mouthful since 
he came to this house!” 

“Oh, mama!” cried the girl, rushing off 
with him to the dining-room. 

The Infant was left with Gee, who 
brought him a bowl of rice and some 
dainties prescribed by the lovely lady. 
Gee did not regard him with favor; for 
in their colloquy the boy had given him a 
(Continued on page 27) 











St. David’s Day (Patron saint of 
Wales). Birthday of Frederic Fran- 
cois Chopin, composer; William Dean 
Howells, writer; Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
sculptor. 
Birthday of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
founder of Oxford’s Bodleian library ; 
Sam Houston, first president of the repub- 
lic of Texas; and Carl Schurz, German- 
American idealist. 
Hina-no-Sekku, “The Feast of Dolls,” 
dedicated to girls in Japan. 
4 Inauguration Day, for 
the last time. William 
Penn received the grant of 
Pennsylvania, 1681. 
6 Dred Scott decision, 
1857. Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, artist, born, 
1475. Siege of the Alamo, 
1836. General Phil Sheri- 
dan, born, 1831. 
Luther Burbank, plant-breeder, born 
7 1849. Arbor Da California. First 
telephone patent of Alexander Graham 
B 1876. Approximate birth date of 
Thomas Aquinas, theologian, 1224. 


Monitor 
oot er gee 
rimac d 
steel-clad naval warfare, 1862. 
Sun Yat-sen, Chinese revolutionist, 
2 died, 1925. Post Office system es- 
tabiished, 1799. 
1 4 Cotton gin patented, 1794. Cotton 

selling for 6c, 1983. 

President Franklin Roosevelt's 
17 Wedding day. St. Patrick’s Day. 

John C. Calhoun, statesman, born, 

1782. Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
“Scheherezade” composer, born, 1844. 

David Livingstone, Scottish explor- 
19 er—amissionary, born, 1813. 

Henrik Ibsen, Norwe dramatist, 
90 born, 1828. Patrick Henry's “Lib- 
erty or Death” speech delivered, 1775, at 
Richmond, Va. 

Vernal Equinox (plane of earth's 

1 equator crosses sun). St. Benedict, 
founder of Benedictines, born, 480. Johann 
Sebastian Bach, master of counterpoint, 
born, 1685. 

Birthday of Painters Anthony Van 
99 Dyck and Rosa Bonheur, of German 
Emperor William 1, and Robert A. Milli- 
kan, cosmic ray theorist. 

Birthday of William Morris, poet, 
94 socialist, and craftsman, 1834. 

California made a Mexican province, 
96 1825. Robert Frost, New England 


Wilhelm Konrad 
2 Réntgen, discoverer 
of X-ray, born, 1845. 
98 Johann Amos Come- 
nius, Bohemian edu- 
cational reformer, born, 
1592. 
9 Francisco de Goya, Spanish painter 
and etcher, born, 1746. Alaska pur- 
chased from Russia, 1867. 
31 Rene Descartes, philosopher, (“Cog- 
ito ergo sum”), born 1596. First 
treaty between U. S. and Japan, signed, 
1854. First Daylight Saving, 1918. Birth- 
day of John LaFarge, stained glass artist, 
1835; Robert Bunsen, inventor of “Bun- 
sen” burner, 1811; Nikolai Gogol, novelist 
and dramatist, 1809; and Joseph Haydn, 
originator of the symphonic form, 1732. 
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Should Patriots “Buy American’? 


A Debate Prepared by WILLIAM R. FOULKES 


RESOLVED: that American citizens 
should buy goods manufactured in 
the States in preference to foreign 
products. 


Foreword 

5) EFORE the Christmas holidays the 
streets of lower New York were 
Be:, with men selling mechanical 
toys which, when wound up, performed 
with entire satisfaction. Such toys, pur- 
chased in shops, usually sell for from sev- 
enty-five cents to a dollar. These cost ten 
cents. They were made in Japan. In store 
windows throughout the country may be 
seen folding cameras, very closely re- 
sembling a ten dollar standard American 
model, but selling for seventy-nine cents. 
They are of foreign manufacture. And so 
it goes with shoes, sporting equipment, 
electric light bulbs, and a long list of prod- 
ucts. Is this desirable? And if not, what 

are we going to do about it? 

One group emphatically answers that it 
is destructive to American prosperity, 
and that the proper and wise thing to do 
is to buy only goods of American manu- 
facture. This is the idea behind the “Buy 
American” movement, recently inaugu- 
rated by the Hearst papers and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, which is now widely 
discussed in the press and boosted in ad- 
vertisements and by windshield stickers. 
Others feel that the movement is economi- 
cally unsound. In order to examine the 
causes of the movement and its possible 
effects, the question has been prepared in 
debate form because it is felt that this 
will give the fairest presentation of both 
sides, and stimulate thinking about a very 
urgent problem that affects us all. 

The terms of the proposition are largely 
self-explanatory and need but little defini- 
tion. Reasonably, goods are “of United 
States manufacture” even if raw materials 
from other countries are included, so long 
as they are made in the United States. 
One organization draws this distinction by 
calling it “Made in America.” The term 
“in preference to” indicates that there is 
no quarrel where the foreign article does 
not compete with one of United States 
manufacture. 

One more thing must be explained. In 
any present discussion of the “Buy Ameri- 
can” movement much will be heard of cer- 
tain nations “going off the gold standard.” 
The subject of the gold standard is some- 
what complicated, and space limitations 
do not permit a thorough discussion of it 
here. Sufficient to say that when a nation 
goes off the gold standard, the value of its 
money drops in relation to that of gold 
countries, since it no longer has to redeem 


its money in gold, 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The competition of foreign goods has 
become a serious threat to the United 
States. 


A. An extensive p of deflation 
(falling values) has lowered foreign pro- 
duction costs. 

1. Foreign nations sought to protect 
their domestic markets against the ef- 
fects of deflation by erecting and 
strengthening tariff barriers. When this 
failed to give the desired protection, 
forty-five nations went off the gold 
standard. 

2. Going off the gold standard has 
lowered production costs. 

a. For example, before Japan went 
off the gold standard certain workers 
in industries competing with American 
products were paid 2 yen a day, 
roughly the equivalent of an Ameri- 
can dollar. The wages of the same 
workers are now equivalent to about 
46 cents a day in American money. 

b. The lowering of production costs 
is indicated by a statement of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Chapin (New York 
Times, Feb. 9, 1933), who pointed out 
that since depreciation set in, the per- 
centage change in” wholesale prices, 
up to November, 1932, was —46.4% 
in Japan, but only —9% in the United 
States. In other words, wholesale costs 
in Japan fell 35.4% more in Japan 
than in the United States. In Aus- 
tralia the change was —58.8% as 
against —31.7% in the United States. 

B. Lowering of foreign production costs 
has been detrimental to the United States. 

1. The American market has been 
flooded with cheap goods. 

a. Because of debased currency for- 
eign nations are able to manufacture, 
transport, and deliver goods in the 
United States below the American 
cost of production alone. 

b. Foreign nations generally are en- 
deavoring to become economically 
self-sufficient, but at the same time 
they wish to dispose of large quanti- 
ties of exportable surplus. Prohibitive 
tariff barriers and the fact that the 
currency of other nations is also de- 
preciated naturally attracts them to 
the great American market with its 
tremendous purchasing power in gold. 

c. The export trade of all countries 
with depreciated currency represents 
only about 45% (in value) of all in- 
ternational trade, but during 1932 ap- 
proximately 60% of imports into the 
United States were from countries 
having depreciated currencies, instead 
of the 45% that would naturally be 
expected. During 1932, 232 commod- 
ities were imported into the United 
States in greater volume than during 
1981. Only 75 of these were duty free 
products (largely non-competitive 
with American products). 

2. Flooding of our market has been 
detrimental to us. 

a. This influx of goods does not so 


Editor, The 
Debaters’ Digest 


much represent increased importation 
of goods which the foreign nations 
naturally make cheaply or well; rath- 
er it represents an influx of cheap 
imitations of standard American arti- 
cles, taking from American factories 
and their workers work which reason- 
ably should be theirs. 

(1) For example, during 1931 
and the first six months of 1932, 
183,228 tons of cheap foreign steel 
were imported into the Pacific Coast 
territory. This steel was fabricated 
by cheap foreign labor and shipped 
under cheap foreign rates, causing 
Americans a loss of over $8,000,000 
in wages, raw materials, and pro- 
duction costs. In 1931 the importa- 
tion of 370,000 net tons caused the 
loss of a week’s work to each of 
237,000 men in the steel industry 
and 37,000 miners, besides losses of 
railroad revenues and wages. 

(2) As to other industries, in 
19382 footwear with fabric uppers 
imported from Japan incre to 
2,467,646 pairs as compared with 
1,074,096 pairs in 1931. Electric 
lamps and metal filaments increased 
from 27,545,908 to 73,367,848. Cot- 
ton from Egypt increased from 
9,618,733 pounds to 22,924,139. 

b. The loss of work further retards 
the operations of already retarded 
American industry and creates new 
unemployment, thus prolonging the 
depression and preventing the return 
of prosperity. 

(1) As a defensive measure alone, 
some action must be taken to pro- 
tect American industry and the 
American workingman. The key- 
stone of American tariff policy is 
to prevent American industry from 
coming into direct competition with 
low production costs made possible 
by labor with a standard of living 
so low that an American worker 
could not exist on it. The debasing 
of foreign currencies has further 
lowered foreign production costs, in 
effect wiping out in many cases the 
protection afforded by the tariff. 

II. The principle of buying American- 
made goods is a sound and desirable solu- 
tion of the problem. 

A. The advantages of foreign trade are 
exaggerated. 

1. It represents only about 10% of 
our total production. 

2. The other 90% represented by our 
home market, with vast possibilities still 
untouched, is really the basic factor in 
our economic welfare. 

8. Much of the export trade with 
which we built up our false prosperity, 
we would not want again at any price. 
It was made possible only by loans from 
the United States which can be repaid 
only by the debtor countries stepping up 
production and flooding our markets. 

4. Foreign trade will continue to be- 
come less desirable. 

a. Before the war foreign trade was 
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more or less in the nature of barter, 
with each nation trading what it nat- 
urally produced advantageously for 
what it needed from some other na- 
tion. However, the vast demand for 
goods caused by the war necessitated 
extensive mechanization of industry 
in all countries, and nations now tend 
to make more or less the same articles 
in competition with each other. After 
the war production was maintained to 
a great extent by American credit. In 
order to repay these loans each na- 
tion tried to undersell the other. Un- 
der modern conditions, a recurrence 
of this is promised for the future. 

B. As a nation it would be advantage- 
ous for us to become largely self-con- 
tained. 

1. It would be ble. 

a. The United States extends across 
a whole continent, touches both the 
Arctic and the Tropics, has the great- 
est natural resources of any nation, 
is by far the leading agricultural and 
manufacturing country, and its homo- 
geneous population of 125,000,000 has 
greater purchasing power than all the 
500,000,000 peoyle in Europe. 
2. It would be desirable. 

a. It would lead to a more stable 
—— by making us less suscepti- 

le to the financial problems and 
actions of foreign nations, their na- 
tionalistic bickerings and trade wars. 

b. It would lead us to cultivate our 
more dependable, and more readily 
controlled, home market. The result 
would be a better distributed and 
more stable type of prosperity. 


Negative Brief 
I. The competition of foreign goods is an 
exaggerated threat. 
A. There has been no “glutting” of the 
American market. - 

1. In 1929 American imports were 
valued at $4,399,361,000; in 1980 $3,060,- 
908,000; in 1931, $2,089,802,000. In 1929 
the United States exported goods val- 
ued at $5,240,995,000; in 1930, $3,843,- 
181,000; in 1981, $2,423,759,000. From 
1930 to 1931 the value of imports de- 
clined 32%, and the value of exports 
declined 36.9%, both following general 
economic conditions. These figures do 
not indicate any alarming influx of 
goods. In addition, in 1931, $1,391,692,- 
719 of our imports were duty-free, or 
largely non-competitive, leaving only 
$696,761,856 of a com tive nature. 
B. There is no serious threat because of 

debased currencies. 

1. An analysis made by the Customs 
Bureau of the Treasury Department 
(New York Times, Feb. 5, 1933) shows 
that, comparing the period from Janu- 
ary 1 to August 31, 1931, with the same 
months of 1932, the value of imports 
from the twenty preted countries 
whose currency has depreciated declined 
86.3%. For the eleven principal coun- 
tries whose currency has not depreci- 
ated, the decrease is 34.1%. In other 
words, imports are holding up better 
from the “good money” countries than 
from the “cheap money” countries. 

C. Our foreign trade, even during the 
depression, has been advantageous to us. 

1. In 1931 the United States led all 
nations in exports, with a favorable 
trade balance of $333,957,000. 

2. The favorable balance of trade in- 
dicates that the foreign trade is advan- 
tageous to the United States, for more 
money comes into this country for 
wages and supplies than goes out. 


a. In September, 1932, imports of 


iron and steel semi-manufactures 
amounted to only $221,687, whereas 
exports were valued at $1,164,463. In 
December, 1932, $1,232,930 was paid in 
wages to American workers for ex- 
port steel, and in that month the pos- 
sible loss of wages because of imports 
was only $250,000. 
II, yt x “inciple of buying American 
made go to the exclusion of competing 
foreign goods is neither sound nor desir- 
able. 
A. Widespread application of this prin- 
ciple would cripple our foreign commerce. 
1. Goods can be purchased from the 
United States only when our customers 
can secure either United States curren- 
cy or its equivalent. Foreigners cannot 








Will buying American-nade goods reopen our 
factories? 


secure our money unless it is sent to 

them in the purchase of their products. 

B. Our foreign commerce is essential to 
our economic welfare. 


1. Certain large groups are dependent 
on it. 

a. According to Dr. Julius Klein of 
the Department of Commerce, 50% of 
American cotton, 36% of leaf tobacco, 
25% of lard, 37% of copper, 30% of 
gasoline and oil, 41% of typewriters, 
30% of sewing machines, and 23% of 
cash registers, are exported. The 
farmer has large surpluses of wheat 
and other crops, and depends upon 
the world market. In 1931 our surplus 
— products aggregated $1,500,000,- 


a Speontuaney Sc of our peo- 
ple are dependen on the export 
market for a Hiveli The complete 
loss of this market would put over 
2,000,000 people out of work. 

2. As a nation we are dependent upon 
it. 

a. Even in 1982 our exports exceed- 
ed our imports by $285,000,000, 
resenting just that much more paid 
into the United States than was paid 
out. The 1932 totals for foreign com- 
merce, however, were only about one- 
third those for 1929. 

b. The “Buy American” movement, 
in restricting foreign trade, cannot 
add to the wealth of the nation. The 
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most that it can accomplish is a re- 

adjustment in which producers for 

the home market would gain at the 

expense of producers for the foreign 

market. Manufacturers of all sorts, 

and notably the farmer, would suffer. 

C. It would not be possible for the 
United States to become self-contained. 

1. Since the war the United States 
has become the creditor nation of the 
world. 

2. Eleven billion dollars in govern- 
mental debts and 15 billion dollars in 
private debts are owed to this country 
and its citizens. 

3. For us to become a “self-contained” 
nation would automatically deprive our 
debtors of means of paying these sums. 

4. Our present-day life does not per- 
mit any nation to become self-contained. 

a. We have a wide dependence upon 
other nations not only for raw mate- 
rials (there isn’t enough nickel in the 
United States to make our familiar 
five-cent piece in required quantities) 
but for various articles as well. The 
lives of the peoples of all nations are 
more than ever ee interdependent. 

D. The principle of “Buying American” 
would not be a satisfactory solution of the 
problems confronting us. 

1. Our main problem as a nation, in 
common with all other nations, is to in- 
crease the volume of business. Foreign 
trade is a large and profitable facton 
in our total business. 

2. The “Buy American” principle can 
only serve to reduce still further the 
purchasing power of foreigners in this 
country, reducing in much greater ratio 
the purchasing power of Americans 
who produce for export. 

8. It will destroy markets that are 
absolutely essential for millions of 
Americans. 

4. It will intensify the nationalism 
which is throttling world trade, and 
which has been the chief factor in the 
collapse of world commodity prices. 

5. It can only be an emotional and 
unintelligent solution of very definite 
practical problems. 

a. There are no doubt problems in 
international trade to be solved, espe- 
cially those relating to competition. 
But with two-thirds of the products 
non-competitive, this becomes a prob- 
lem to be best solved by setting up 
tariff agreements among the nations 
that will tend to create a condition 
under. which nations will produce 
those products for which they have 
special skill or raw materials. 
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Liquidating Intelligence 
The Politicians Play Football With the Educational Budget 
By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


N the greatest crisis in the nation’s 

history the people of the United 

States need “understanding” more 

than all else. Young people must 
be taught to understand the economic 
system which has grown up in the 
past century and a half. Especially 
must they understand that democratic 
government can succeed only by the 
“consent” of those who are governed. 
But consent cannot be given by the 
people to the acts of their representa- 
tives in office unless they truly under- 
stand the political, economic, and so- 
cial problems that face them. 

How can government by consent of 
the governed be guaranteed? There 
is only one sure way—by education. 
Education, not only of children, but 
also of adults. 

Therefore, nothing is more impor- 
tant in the present crisis than in- 
creased education for both adults and 
children. But what is actually hap- 
pening? Instead of extending educa- 
tion, the politicians and business men 
appear to be doing all they can to re- 
strict it. They are reducing teachers’ 
salaries. They are cutting down teach- 
ing staffs. They are shortening the 
school term. They are eliminating the 
progressive and creative portions of 
the educational program, leaving in- 
tact many outworn and less-impertant 
routine phases. 


The Politicians Attack the Schools 

When the depression began, the 
politicians did not attack the schools 
at once. In most sections of the coun- 
try education continued almost un- 
touched throughout the first year fol- 
lowing the crash of 1929. 
The established sched- 
ules of salary increases 
were maintained in most 
places. At that time, con- 
vinced that the “depres- 
sion” would soon be over, 
the political leaders did 
very little cutting of 
community budgets. Thus 
education was allowed to 
develop almost unmo- 
lested. 

In May, 1931, the Re- 





WHICH WAY? 


Winsor McCay 
in New York American 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


search Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association collected facts con- 
cerning the educational situation in 
about 1600 communities scattered over 
the country.’ A summary of eight in- 
vestigations reported bétween Febru- 
ary and May, 1931 showed that only 
a small percentage of several hundred 
cities had cut educational budgets. 
The conditions were somewhat worse 
in the Southern states, where rural 
budgets had already been reduced. 
Questioned about the outlook, how- 
ever, numerous school administrators 
predicted marked reductions in edu- 
cational resources. The adjoining ta- 
ble sums up the essential facts. 
Probable Salary Trends in City 
Schools, 1931-1932 


Increas- Main- Reduc- 
Total ing taining ing 
Budgets Budgets Budgets 


Number of 
cities........ 1,461 825 494 141 
Percent of 
cities........ 100 56 34 10 


It is clear that, even by May, 1931, 
education had not receded much in ur- 
ban centers. In more than half of the 
1,461 cities teachers’ salaries were ac- 
tually increasing, in a third were 
maintained at existing levels, and in 
ten per cent the budgets were to be 
cut. 

A year passed, and in March, 1932, 
the National Education Association 
Research Division obtained more facts 
—this time from 1,401 cities. These 
show very clearly the drastic effects 
of the depression by that time. Of the 
cities reporting, 78.3, per cent had re- 





1Childhood and the Depression: A Look Ahead. 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C., November, 1931. 








duced their budgets. Two-fifths of 
these had reduced current expenses 
more than 10 per cent; 12 per cent 
had cut current expenses more than 
15 per cent. Furthermore, as we scan 
the complete tabulations of the pro- 
posed cuts, it is very clear that the 
saving is to be made in “instruction” 
—the heart of the educational system. 
Of 1,231 cities, 741 were to reduce 
the number of teachers, 80 were to 
cut down the number of supervisors, 
173 were to cut expenditures for 
books and 425 for supplies; 223 cities 
proposed savings by reducing the 
number of janitors, their salaries, and 
their supplies; 341 were to save in re- 
pairs to plant. 


In many places, while teachers 
were unpaid for months, the erection 
of expensive buildings continued! In 
only 182 cities out of 1,231 reporting 
were there proposed cuts in “capital 
outlay.” And as for “fixed charges,” 
only 2 cities out of 1,231 proposed to 
find a way to reduce them! With 
school districts all over America sad- 
dled with debt for enormous and ex- 
travagant school building construction, 
only 19 cities proposed to reduce 
debt service in general. Thus the trend 
illustrated in the building of the na- 
tional economic system is confirmed 
in these facts concerning the building 
of the educational system. 


In September, 1932, the National 
Education Association Research Divi- 
sion issued a supplement to its May, 
1932, circular. This showed the on- 
ward march of the war upon the edu- 
cational budget. The budgets of 85 
per cent of all school sys- 
tems were decreased for 
1932-1933. 


School Burdens Increased 


The anomaly of the 
present situation is im- 
pressed upon us even 
more emphatically by the 
increased load laid upon 
the schools since 1929. 
Note briefly three ex- 
amples. 

First, there has been a 
nation-wide increase in 
the number of students in 
school. This was, in part, 
the natural response of 
youths unable to get jobs, 
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and in part the continuation of a 
trend toward lengthening the stay in 
school that has advanced rapidly 
since 1900. The “Back-to-School” 
movement has been encouraged by the 
President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief. A nation-wide cam- 
paign was staged, using newspapers, 
magazines, and radio. Communities 
and states were urged to keep all chil- 
dren in school until the age of 16 and 
also to encourage undergraduates and 
the members of graduating classes to 
remain in school. That the movement 
was influential cannot be doubted. 
Statistics of high schools and colleges 
showed marked increases in attend- 
ance. Enrollment in federally-aided 
vocational classes showed a 38.72 per 
cent increase in 1929 over 1928; 
16.25 in 1930 over 1929; 18.41 in 
1931 over 1930, 

Taking the country as a whole, the 
mereased attendance and length of 
instruction had at least one good re- 
sult: child labor decreased. Thirty- 
four per cent fewer children of 14 and 
15 years of age left school in 1930 
than in 1929. The proportion is even 
larger for 1931 and 1932. Instead of 
going to work, a large proportion of 
the youth 14 to 16 years of age have 
remained in school. 

It is clear, therefore, that since the 
depression began the burden upon the 
schools, especially high schools and 
vocational classes, has been greatly 
increased. Thus an impossible situa- 
tion has developed. On the one hand, 
business and political leaders have in- 
sisted on increasing the number of 
persons in schools and colleges as a 
device for relieving the unemployment 
problem. On the other hand, they in- 
sist on a drastic reduction in the sup- 
port of education. It is difficult to 
reconcile these two conflicting policies. 


Teachers Become Relief Agents 
Second, the schools have been com- 
pelled to take on all kinds of relief 
work. As the workers are asked to 
“share-the-work,” so teachers have 
been asked to give money and services 
to feed and clothe many of the chil- 
dren they teach. Instead of demanding 
huge federal and state tax programs 
for such relief, educational authorities 
have broadcast pleas to teachers to 
give money and to organize relief sta- 
tions. The teachers have responded 
everywhere. In New York City, in 
1930-1931, teachers distributed 120,- 
000 garments and 61,500 pairs of 
shoes, and supplied as many as 9,800 
free lunches in a single week. In 
1931-1932 they contributed a million 
dollars for such relief purposes. In 
Newark, New Jersey, in one year, 
they served 53,000 meals, furnished 
milk to 2,853 children, and bought 
(Concluded on page 19) 


Student Councils 
Edited by N. R. Ringdahl 


Principal, Corcoran School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Student Council of Phillips High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama, cooperates 
with the superintendent’s office in charac- 
ter training by preparing posters, com- 
piling codes, arranging programs, and in 
inviting outside speakers. 

7 * . 


One student council undertook to elimi- 
nate stealing from lockers. Locker guard 
captains were chosen by the council. These 
in turn named student guards for each 
period of the day. Reports were turned 
in regularly for each period, and thefts 
were greatly reduced. 

* 7 * 


Through committees the Student Coun- 
cil of Roosevelt High School, Seattle, con- 
ducted a safety campaign. They used 
posters, skits in assembly, talks by stu- 
dents, and patrols on dangerous, near-by 
corners. 

- . a 

Students of Hollywood High School, 
California, last year raised $2250 entirely 
through their own personal services which 
ranged from shining shoes to more cele- 
brated occupations, all of which was de- 
voted to welfare work among needy fam- 
ities. oe . * 


Jefferson County High School, Tarrant, 
Alabama, has a student association mod- 
eled very closely after the federal con- 
stitution. It was organized seven years ago 
and has met with marked success. Home 
rooms elect representatives, senators are 
elected by classes, and these form a con- 
gress. The representatives elect a Speaker 
and the senators choose a President pro 
tempore. The whole student body chooses 
a President, and he names a cabinet, to 
consist of the following secretaries: State, 
Treasury, Public Improvements, Public 
Safety, Athletics, Librarian. A Judicial 
Department is well organized. Provision 
is made for impeachment. 


High school pupils! You are invited to 
send to the editor of this column a state- 
ment not to exceed fifty words, giving rea- 
sons why you favor student councils. The 
best three will be published. 


The Student Forum 


“OF Studies” 
Dear Editor: 

May I be allowed to answer Martha 
Muething’s letter concerning Julia Peter- 
kin’s “A Proudful Fellow”? 

Francis Bacon in 1597 wrote in his es- 
say, “Of Studies,” “Read, not to contra- 
dict, nor to believe, but to weigh and con- 
sider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested: that is, some books 
are to be read only in parts; others to be 
read, but cursorily; and some few to be 
read wholly, and with diligence and at- 
tention.” 

Now all this points to the fact that the 
power of discrimination must be culti- 
vated. A writer must express that which 
he or she believes to be true. Surely no 
writer has a greater knowledge of any 
one race of people than Julia Peterkin. 
Who, once having read Scarlet Sister 
Mary, does not feel a deeper sympathy 
and understanding for Sister Mary’s soul? 

I ask Miss Muething, her class, and her 
instructor to read Francis Bacon’s “Of 
Studies” slowly and thoughtfully, and then 
re-read Julia Peterkin’s “A Proudful Fel- 
low.” 

—Juliet Wagner 
Selinsgrove (Pa.) H. 8. 
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To “Unemployed” 
Dear Editor: 

In answer to the letter which was print- 
ed in the January 7th issue, under the 
heading “Unemployed.” 

Personally I believe Mr. H. J. P. is 
correct in case of a few, but the majority 
of high school pupils learn a little because 
they have ambition. For instance, the aver- 
age pupil has his elective of taking some 
kind of shop course. Whether it be print- 
ing, electric, auto or wood shop, he has the 
facilities of making a marked advancement 
in whichever line he is most interested. 
I’ve known fellows who have taken one 
or more of these shop courses and really 
learned something worthwhile. They now 
have good positions. Any fellow is able to 
do the same if he plans for the future, so 
why not take advantage of some of these 
fine high school courses and learn for the 
future? —Edward Lloyd 

Moran Junior College, Atascadero, Calif. 





Students at the St. Paul (Minn.) Central High School have a court of their own, separate 


from but sponsored by the regular Student 


uncil. The picture shows Raymond Graham 


as judge, calling the court to order to try Russell Schoch, defendant. Standing at the left 
are Edward Schwick, prosecuting attorney, and John Poore, defense attorney. Next to them 
are the two witnesses, and sitting at the desk is the clerk of the court, Dorothy Quamme. 
The six students at the right are, of course, the jury. The court as e whole meets only on 
special occasions, as need arises, but the officers meet frequently without a jury. 











THe charts on this and the two following 
pages tell in pictures the story of man's 
growth in the use of energy and its effects 
on modern civilization. They are not arranged 
in any special order. The chart below, repro- 
duced from the New York Times, shows how 
all forms of external energy converted in the 
United States [including coal, oil and gas, 
and water power) have increased far more 
rapidly than the population from 1881 to 
1930, most of this increase coming since 1900. 
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The Facts Behind TECHNOCRACY 


Il. Production and Debt Increase While Employment Declines 
By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, F.A.1.A. 


N our excursion into the past we 

have seen how man has been mak- 

ing more powerful engines of en- 

ergy conversion, with the aid of 
which he can produce goods with a 
diminishing amount of manual labor. 
Now let us step off into space and 
look at the earth with its population 
spread over the great continental 
areas. During the 200,000 years prior 
to 1800 the world population had 
risen from probably less than a mil- 
lion to 850,000,000. All the food man 
had consumed, all the clothing he had 
worn and the structures he had built 
had been produced by hand and with 
the aid of a few simple tools. During 
the next 132 years the population in- 
creased to 1,900,000,000. If you could 
have observed the growth of popula- 
tion over the several continents during 
this period, you would have noted that 
the higher rates of increase occurred 
in areas where man had supplemented 
his own energy with the energy of ma- 
chines. 


The United States had a population 
of 12,000,000 in 1830 and 122,000,- 
000 in 1930. Today it has over a bil- 
lion horse power at command, capable 
of performing more than 50 per cent 
of the work of the world. There are 
other ways of looking at the change 
that has taken place in our capacity 
for doing work. If we were to scrap 
all of our engines of energy conversion 
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and return to the mechanical conditions ogith 226, 
century ago, our capacity for doing wef 5,621, 
would fall immediately to around 3,600,grom 1,26 
horse power, assuming that we still had 3go 92 in | 
000,000 adult workers in the United Stat§ “If the 
In the year 1800 our consumption of gave been 
traneous energy was probably no more tig@pment 
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2,000 kilogram calories per day; today$,rnaces, 
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In the entire history of man no changef OO), 
the rate of doing work occurred that is} 
any way comparable to the sweeping chag One m 
that has taken place during the last centugndefinite 
Most of this change has occurred within ples of | 
life span of those who cast their first voteproduced 
1900. Young people under twenty years peteristic 
age have been living in a world that indus 
already well advanced upon the most sweq Jy a , 
ing social change in history. There are m mployec 
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tries we find undeniable evidence of what } 
taken place as a result of the introduction . sRapert 


The chart at the left, adapted from one by Dr. 0 

Neurath of Vienna, indicates how the estimated pop _ pn 

tion of Europe, the most highly industrialized area of G+.) fn 
world, increased from | A.D. to 1930. Each human fig S the A 
represents 5 million persons. Most of this increase has t 
since 1800, when the steam engine was coming into 
The chart below, reprinted from the Times Annalist, 

how total industrial production increased on the aver 
much faster than population from 1900 to 1929. 
influence of the depression had by 1932 brought b 
production to the level of population growth. 
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hese engines and new industrial methods. 
n 1920 the railroads of the country em- 
loyed 2,160,000 men; in 1930 they em- 
oyed 1,517,559, and in December, 1931, 
,164,000. But in 1929 the railroads trans- 
ported 6.37 per cent more freight than in 
920. The automobile industry reached its 
paximum employment, exclusive of body and 
essory plants, in 1923, producing 4,180,- 
0 cars with 241,356 employees. In 1929, 















ynditions ogith 226,116 employees, it had a total output 
- doing wef 5,621,715 cars. Man hours per car fell 
ind 3,600,grom 1,291 in 1904 to 188 in 1928 and again 
still had 390 92 in 1929. 
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In a young industry the number of men 
mployed increases as production increases. 
This goes on for a number of years; but as 
nore efficient machines and methods are 
introduced, production increases faster than 
number of men employed. Finally, there 
lomes a time when the total number empioyed 
‘pegins to decline while production continues 
0 increase. 

Let us examine the cumulative effect of 
his tendency that is operating throughout 

















am using 

a numberUr productive industries as disclosed by 

d authorit#ecords covering the post-war decade, or more 

cy. urately from 1919 to 1929. The produc- 
tivity per worker in manufacturing indus- 

’ Men ties increased approximately 40 per cent 

of our ind@during that period. In 1929, 70 men pro- 
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troduction} *Report of the President’s Research Committee on 


ent Social Trends in the United States, p. 310. 
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= two charts below and at the right, adapted from 
the report of the President's Committee on Recent 


duced as much on the average as 100 
in 1919. During the period 1923-1929 
the total number employed in produc- 
tive industry declined, while the vol- 
ume of output continued to increase.* 
During this period of declining total 
employment new industries such as 
radio were introduced and reached a 
maximum output; the productive in- 
dustries were furnishing large quan- 
tities of materials for new roads and 
the structures erected during the 
greatest of all our building booms. 
From an examination of the facts, it 
seems fair to conclude that the years 
1919-1922 mark a turning point in 
our social and industrial development. 


How Surplus Workers Have Been 
Absorbed 


In a long period of expansion such 
as has marked the last half century, 
the men that were replaced by the 
introduction of more efficient machines 
in established industries found em- 
ployment in new industries that were 
constantly opening up and in indus- 
tries that produced machines by hand 
tool methods. These latter industries 
soon began adopting machine methods; 
new industries quickly reached maxi- 
mum employment as the processes be- 
came more nearly automatic. There 
were employment opportunities in the 
expanding fields of business and 
finance and in what we call the serv- 
ice functions. 

During the post-war decade the 
building boom, highway construction, 
advertising and selling gave employ- 
ment to many displaced by the de- 





2For facts as to the relation between produc 
tion and man hours see Economic Tendencies in 
the United States, by Frederick C. Mills, pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., in cooperation with the Committee 
on Recent Economic Changes, 1933. See also 
Recent Economic Changes in the United States, 

blished for * National Bureau of Economie 
a Inc., by McGraw Hill Book Company, 
1 L 
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The chart above shows that in the |2 years 
from 1920 to 1932 the number of men em- 
ployed in manufacturing fell over 30 per cent, 
although the U. S. population increased from 
105 to 126 millions. In one great key industry 
of modern life, automobiles, efficiency has 
increased so rapidly since 1904 that the num- 
ber of man hours required to produce one 
car fell from 1291 to 92 in 1929. 
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Social Trends, tell the striking story of the mechanization 
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18 
clining employment in productive in- 
dustry and all but absorbed the 
increase in population. But here we 
should not be too hasty in drawing 
conclusions that all was well. For the 
greater part, these service activities 
were made possible by an unprece- 
dented expansion of credit. States, 
cities, corporations, and individuals 
resorted to borrowing on a grand 
scale. Roads, schools, hospitals, homes, 
apartments, office buildings, automo- 
biles, radios, furniture, clothing were 
bought, so to speak, on the installment 
plan, with an ever diminishing equity 
or “down payment.” Without going 
into the economic arguments concern- 
ing this procedure, this may be said: 
such a policy must ultimately come to 
an end, as it did in the fall of 1929. 
But when the end of such a boom 
occurs, under new technological con- 
ditions such as obtained in 1929, 


farm income in 1919 amounted to 
$16,900,000,000 and to less than $5,- 
000,000,000 in 1932. We are so ac- 
customed to such news items that 
these changes in valuation do not seem 
strange. But to the technologist they 
read like fairy tales. He knows that 
it requires approximately the same 
amount of work to produce wheat, re- 
gardless of the market price; that, if 
cultivated in the same way, the farm 
lands would yield the same crop in 
1981 as in 1919. These great natural 
resources did not undergo any such 
sweeping change during ten years. 
In September, 1929, the quoted 
value of all stocks listed on the Stock 
Exchange was over 89 billions; ten 
months later they had fallen to less 
than 16 billions—a drop of 78 billions. 
Endless examples could be cited to 
indicate how the value of things is 





the consequent depression gives 
rise to a new kind of problem, The 
nature of the problem is described 
in a single statement from the 
Times Annalist of January 20, 
1988. In 1932 “the ratio of in- 
dustrial output to population was 
back to the level of 1900.” In 
other words, our industrial plants 
in 1982 were operating at but a 
small percent of their capacity, 
many millions were unemployed 
and in need, and yet industrial 
output per capita of population, 
equalled that of 1900. 

It would seem that man had at 
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trial products. This curtailment slows 
up production in the industrial cen- 
ters, and millions find themselves 
without employment. This in turn im- 
mediately sets up new disturbances 
which spread rapidly and involve the 
entire population. 


The Growing Debt Burden 


In the domain of finance and busi- 
ness the central aim is the creation 
of wealth. In this domain wealth has 
little or no meaning unless its physi- 
cal manifestation be in the form of 
bonds, mortgages, stocks, instruments 
of credit of one sort and another, etc. 
The wealth of a nation is ordinarily 
referred to as the sum of these pecu- 
niary items plus the appraised value 
of physical items not represented by 
such certificates —all expressed in 
terms of dollars. 

So deeply rooted in our way of 
thinking is this concept of wealth 
that we are shocked when it is 








last reached his goal in his long 
struggle to gain command over 
the material and energy resources 
of his environment. No longer 
need he live in fear of want. 
Against want he had a guarantee 
in the extraordinary productivity 
of his technological processes —a 
capacity that he could measure in 
physical units. But something was 
interfering: he could not use his sur- 
plus goods, he could not run his 
plants, he could not even work to 
supply his essential needs. 


The Quicksand of "Values" 


What is it that renders him impotent 
to utilize his store of scientific knowl- 
edge and equipment? A search for 
the cause takes us away from power 
houses, factories, and farms. We must 
look in the field of distribution, or 
“the market,” where men are inter- 
ested in the sale of goods rather than 
in their production. In this field every- 
one thinks in terms of value or price; 
a bushel of wheat is said to be worth 
$2.00 one year and another year 40c. 
Sometimes the price varies consider- 
ably during a single day. We read 
that our farm lands were worth 79 
billions at the end of the war and 45 
billions in 1931. We also read that 
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stated that bonds, mortgages and 
all interest bearing securities are 
likewise items of debt. It is 
equally valid to say that all 
stocks, money, and other instru- 
ments of ownership, whether in- 
terest-bearing or not, constitute 
claims upon our physical equip- 
ment and the products of its oper- 
ation. It should be obvious that 
as our pecuniary wealth increases, 
so increases our debt. 

The estimates of the total debt 
in the United States as of 1929 
vary from 154 to 225 billion. An 
accurate estimate awaits an agreed 








The total Debt Burden of the United States in 1929 
is estimated by the National Industrial Conference 
Board at 154 billion dollars. By far the largest share 


of this is owed by corporations. 


constantly shifting. We are not con- 
cerned at this point with the reasons 
for these sweeping changes in the 
value of crops, lands, equities, houses, 
urban structures, and the thousand 
and one items we require in order to 
live. For this world of shifting values 
is a world of make-believe. What we 
are concerned with is the fact that 
value has no metrical relation to phys- 
ical items that it is said to measure 
and that it is constantly shifting. 


A century ago the greater part of 
our population lived close to the soil 
and in almost self-sufficient communi- 
ties. Food, clothing, and shelter were 
provided by local industrial activities ; 
the life of the community, as a whole, 
was not seriously affected by such 
changes in values as then occurred. 


But under present conditions, if a 
marked change occurs in the value of 
any important crop such as wheat or 
cotton, those who produce these items 
must curtail their purchases of indus- 


upon definition of what consti- 
tutes debt and further statistical 
work now under way. Assuming 
for illustration that the debt is 
175 billion, the approximate debt 
per family would not be far from 
$5,000. It should be borne in mind 
that this debt was contracted before 
the sharp fall of prices and that as a 
consequence it represents a much 
larger burden than when contracted. 


During the last century our wealth 
has increased at a higher rate than 
the volume of physical production and 
the latter at a higher rate than popu- 
lation. This simple statement at first 
thought furnishes ground for satis- 
faction, but when we substitute “debt” 
for “wealth” in the sentence, the 
ground for satisfaction promptly dis- 
appears. For in a society which has 
passed a point in the development of 
its technology where every reasonable 
need of its entire population may be 
readily supplied, it is an absurdity 
that we should go ever more deeply 
into debt in order to produce and dis- 
tribute a total volume of goods which 
constitutes but a fraction of our pro- 
ductive capacity. 
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Liquidating Intelligence 
(Concluded from page 15) 


8,170 pairs of shoes. From every sec- 
tion of the country—Kansas City, De- 
troit, Chicago, San Francisco—come 
similar reports. It cannot be denied 
that teachers, in spite of their in- 
adequate incomes and in the face of 
reductions, have responded bravely to 
the burdea laid upon them. 


The More. Truly Educational Task 


Third, there is the more fundamen- 
tal educational problem: the mental 
and moral welfare of children. The 
depression is breaking down the 
morale of millions of American youth. 
Undernourished children are growing 
up in environments of physical pover- 
ty and mental worry. Convincing re- 
ports show that American childhood is 
in serious danger resulting from their 
parents being out of work, by the at- 
mosphere of fear dominating house- 
holds, and by the fact that many moth- 
ers are away from home seeking work. 
This is far from meeting the require- 
ments set up by the “Children’s Char- 
ter” of the White House Conference 
—namely, “To every child the right 
to grow up in a family with an 
adequate standard of living and the 
security of a stable income as the sur- 
est safeguard against social handi- 
caps.” I quote one excellent passage 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion report, Childhood und the De- 
pression: 

“A child who discovers that his father 
is out of a that the rent is due, and 
that no one knows where to get money for 
groceries has lost that sense of protection 
that should surround him at all times. 
The personality and character of such a 
child may suffer permanent scars, from 
these experiences. Even if he escapes per- 
manent injury the child needs an unusual 
amount of skilled and sympathetic treat- 
ment at school. Under such conditions the 
school must become more than an instruc- 
tional centre. It must be a steadying in- 
fluence to which the child can confidently 
turn in time of need . . . The educational 
forces of the Nation face a stirring chal- 
lenge to render an increasingly effective 
educational service to childhood. All the 


ican children need very good schools now 
more than ever before.” 


* * - 


These examples and statistics, brief 
though they are, illustrate the manner 
in which our political and educational 
leaders have responded to the impera- 
tive demand for increased facilities 
for education. Confronted by the need 
to expand and enrich intelligence, they 
are undermining the very institutions 
which cultivate it. Confronted by the 
need for greater understanding among 
the people, they are cutting off the 
only agencies which can develop it. 


Childhood and the Depression: A Look Ahead, 
pp. 32-33. 
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We wish every boy and 
girl in America could sit 
at a training table 


I F the training of every boy 
and girl in America could be directed 
by one of our great athletic coaches, 
each wouldlearn twoimportant things. 
First, that physical fitness is impor- 
tant to success, not only on the ath- 
letic field, but in life. Second, that 
physical fitness is attainable if you'll 
observe certain rules. 

Of course, all boys and girls can’t 
sit at a training table. But boys and 
girls can get the same results at home 
. .. by simply following a few simple 
rules of sound living. 

Exercise regularly. Eat plenty of 
wholesome food. Sleep at least 8 hours 
daily. Eliminate regularly. And keep 
away from caffein-containing bever- 





GEORGE E. KEOGAN, Basketball Coach, 
Notre Dame University 





ages—such as coffee. 


Caffein is a drug which doctors 
sometimes use as an emergency stim- 


Mr. Price’s statement, like that of Mr. Keogan, 
was given voluntarily and was not paid for. 





ulant. And a single cup of coffee often 
contains enough caffein to cause sleep- 
lessness, nervousness, and indigestion. No 
wonder athletic directors all over America 
condemn coffee and urge boys and girls 
to drink Postum instead! 

Coach Keogan of Notre Dame says 
that “Postum is an excellent training- 
table beverage. Postum does not cause 
sleeplessness, but makes sound sleep pos- 
sible. It seems to aid digestion.” 

And Coach Price of California declares 
that “The greatest asset a basketball 





C. M, PRICE, Basketball Coach, 
University of California 


player can have is steady nerves. This is 
obtained by sound sleep and good diges- 
tion. Many athletes spend sleepless nights 
and suffer indigestion from the use of 
coffee. I heartily endorse Postum .. . it 
gives the. satisfaction of coffee without 
any harmful results.” 


Postum is wholesome and delicious. It 
is made from whole wheat and bran roast- 
ed to a turn to bring out the full, rich fla- 
vor you will enjoy so much. Postum made 
with hot (not boiled) milk, is one of 
the finest, most nourishing drinks in 
the world. You’ll like Postum . . . it 
helps to give you “pep,” vitality, 
and health. Postum is a product of 
General Foods. 

Free! If you will mail the coupon we will send 


you, without cost or obligation, one week's 
supply of Instant Postum. 





SCH. 3-33 
Gewerat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, one full week's supply of Instant 
Postum. 


Name 





Street lial 





City bey S tate 
Fill in completely. Print address, — 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Ltd., Cobourg, Canada. 
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Roosevelt Prepares for Emergency Powers 


ITH the gratitude of the nation 
ringing in his ears for his 
providential escape from injury 


when an anarchistic assassin fired five 
shots at him at Miami, Florida, seriously 
wounding Mayor Anton Cermak of 
Chicago and several others, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt will take the oath 

of office on Saturday as 32d President 

of the United States. 

Few will deny that Mr. Roosevelt 
comes to power at a time more criti- 
cal for the country and the world 
than any President has faced since 
Lincoln. Few, also, would question 
that he has already, in the four 
months since he was swept into office 
by an unprecedented majority on 
November 8, exhibited qualities of 
courage, of independence, of good 
cheer, and of tact that augur well for 
his administration. He will need them 
all, and more, to break the strangle- 
hold of economic and political stag- 
nation that has held the hopes of 
humanity in its grip for over three 
years. 

Inauguration. The inaugural cere- 
monies, under the chairmanship of 
Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson, will 
extend over five days, from March 
2 to 6, and will provide a strenuous 
week-end for the new President and 
First Lady. Although simplicity and 
economy are the watchwords of the Roose- 
velts, a great variety of parades, dinners, 
concerts, balls, and receptions has been 
planned. The Senate will meet in special 
session at noon March 4, to organize, in- 
augurate Vice-President Garner, and con- 
firm President Roosevelt’s Cabinet. Imme- 
diately after, the oath will be administered 
to the President at the east front of the 
Capitel, and the inaugural address will 
be given. 





CARTER GLASS 


Governors’ Conference. On Tuesday, 
March 6, Governors of most of the 48 
states will meet at the White House, by 
special invitation of Mr. Roosevelt, to dis- 
cuss with him several common problems 





of the state and Federal governments. 
Closer cooperation with the states is a 
subject of deep interest to the new Presi- 
dent. Among the questions he has out- 
lined are: (1) Elimination of conflicts 
over taxes. (2) Federal aid for unemploy- 
ment relief. (3) Farm mortgage fore- 
closures. (4) Reforestation of poor farm 
land and flood control. (5) Reorganiza- 
tion of local governments to decrease 
taxes. 

Appointments. Although Mr. Roosevelt 
has wagered with newspapermen that 80 
per cent of their Cabinet guesses will be 
wrong, there is good ground for believing 
that it will contain most of the following: 
Senator Glass or W. H. Woodin as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Senator Cordell 
Hull of Tennessee as Secretary of State; 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana as 
Attorney General; Senator Bronson Cut- 
ting (Prog. Rep.) of New Mexico as Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Henry A. Wallace 
of Iowa as Secretary of Agriculture; Jesse 
I. Straus, of New York, president of R. H. 
Macy Co., as Secretary of Commerce; Miss 
Frances Perkins, New York Industrial 
Commissioner, as Secretary of Labor; and 
James A. Farley, Democratic National 
Chairman, as Postmaster-General. Some of 
these are dubious about accepting, and 
there have been some fears expressed that 
to take three of the ablest Democratic 
members from the Senate would seriously 
weaken the President’s party there. Never- 
theless, there is little doubt that this 


—Acme 
Where Roosevelt will be inaugurated—the stand 
on the east front of the Capitol under construction. 





group accurately represents the Presi- 

dent’s inclinations. It will be a very liberal 

cabinet, for Mr. Roosevelt has shown a 

marked tendency to lean on the Progressive 

wings of both parties for advice and sup- 
port in his preliminary conferences. 
Whether he will rely as strongly on 
such outstanding Democratic leaders 
of conservative leanings as Alfred E. 
Smith, Owen D. Young, John W. 
Davis, Bernard Baruch, James M. 
Cox, Newton D. Baker, and Harry 
F. Byrd, remains to be seen. But the 
chances are that some of these men 
will accept appointments either as 
ambassadors or as heads of independ- 
ent bureaus of large powers. 

Mr. Roosevelt will be one of the 
best advised Presidents in our his- 
tory. At least he has shown remark- 
able ability in delegating research for 
executive and legislative projects to 
men of conceded high scholarships, 
but with none of the popular concep- 
tion of academic ineffectuality. Among 
this “Brain Trust” are Professors 
Raymond Moley, Rexford G. Tug- 
well, and Adolf A. Berle of Columbia 
University, Samuel I. Rosenman, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, Mr. Baruch, Colonel 
House, and others. In addition, there 
are his personal advisors, Col. Louis 
M. Howe, and Jim Farley, who will 

handle particularly the distribution of 
Federal patronage, and political matters 
within the party and in Congress. 
Roosevelt Economic Policies. The known 
views and unofficial statements of several 
of his advisors have given a picture of 
approximately what may be expected from 
President Roosevelt in the way of an 
economic program. Much of it will be 
new and distasteful to reactionary big 
business, and all of it will bear the marks 
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of concerted national planning, if he has 
his way. On the other hand, in some 
phases, particularly those relating to cur- 
rency, he will stand steadfast for policies 
of soundness and stability which will re- 
assure thoughtful financial leaders. He is 
opposed to the various proposals for cur- 
rency inflation for which so much pressure 
has been aroused in the Western farming 
regions, as shown by his confidence in 
Senator Glass, long the chief enemy of 
inflation in Congress, and by the Demo- 
cratic platform plank. 

He is opposed to a general sales tax, 
favors higher income and inheritance taxes 
in the upper brackets, and counts on rev- 
enue from beer taxation to help balance 
the budget. His campaign pledge to cut 
the expenses of the government 25 per 
cent can only be made effective by the 
most drastic reduction in veterans’ and 
other bureau expenditures ever forced 
upon a hostile Congress. (See below.) 

For relief, he favors immediate reor- 
ganization and liberalization of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to insure 
the prevention of human starvation where 
state, local, and private resources have 
failed to meet the need. He is believed to 
favor a large, long-time bond issue for ex- 
tensive public works, without insisting on 
the “self-liquidating” type of project. His 
Muscle Shoals project (Schol., Feb. 18) 
is a sample of the kind of regional plan- 
ning which he believes such projects should 
aim. Housing and slum clearance would 
also be included. 

To save the farmer, he wishes immediate 

Federal and state action to prevent mort- 
gage foreclosure and scale down farm 
debt. On the marketing side, the “Domes- 
tic Allotment” system, or some similar 
plan to restore the agricultural price level, 
has his support. 
The President-elect campaigned for nego- 
tiating reciprocal tariff agreements with 
each foreign country, and is believed to 
sympathize with the general position of a 
downward revision of the tariff, though 
not an extrme one. 

Dictatorship? The sorry record of Con- 


gress for the past two years in making 
any substantial reductions in a Federal 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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WHY JAPAN IS AGGRESSIVE 
These little Japanese boys are members of the Youths Patriotic Society. In their military uni- 
forms they are cheering the Emperor before the Imperial Palace at Tokyo. 


Hitler Represses Opposition 


ULED by a Fascist Cabinet for the 

first time, the Republic of Germany 

seethed with disorder and uncertain- 
ty, waiting for a clear sign of its future 
course. Chancellor Adolf Hitler, starting 
a@ campaign for the March 5 elections in 
which he expects to win a solidly national- 
ist majority in the Reichsfag; broadcast 
a fiery platform speech from the Berlin 
Sport Palace. He declared warfare against 
the whole Parliamentary system and its 
“rotten brand of democracy” (by which 
he means all Socialists, Marxists, and 
Liberals of any shade). “Give us four 
years,” he cried, “and if we do not make 
good, you can crucify me!” 

Violence flared in many German cities. 
Over one hundred Nazis and Communists 
have killed each other in unofficial war- 
fare over the past three months. Through 
his ally, Minister of Economics Hugen- 
berg (see page 23), Hitler controls prac- 
tically all means of communication in 
Germany—radio, movies, and press. If 
Hitler does not win the election, it is gen- 
erally believed his government will ignore 
the Reichstag and rule by decree. 





—Central News 


Germany's new Cabinet in an informal mood. Seated left to right: Boering (no portfolio), 
Chancellor Hitler, Vice Chancellor Von Papen; Standing left to right: Seldte (Labor), Gereke 
(Employment), Von Krosigk (Finance), Frick (Interior), Von Blomberg (Defense), Hugenberg. 


Japan Breaks With League 
SUDDEN right-about face on the 

part of Great Britain and 

France, the two great powers 

which dominate the League of Nations, 
made possible for the first time a united 
front by the League against Japan and in 
favor of the American “Stimson Doctrine” 
of non-recognition of Manchukuo and 
other fruits of Japanese aggression in the 
Far East. Conservative groups in Britain 
and France had up to now privately 
sympathized with Japan’s imperialistic de- 
signs. Why they have now changed is 
ascribed to the facts that (1) They fear 
Hitler’s domination in central Europe and 
wish to maintain the sanctity of treaties 
in China as a precedent at home; (2) 
They fear that Japanese domination in 
Asia and the Pacific would jeopardize 
their own interests there; (3) U. S. Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt has served notice that 
he intends to stick by the Stimson policy. 


After months of negotiations to per- 
suade Japan te withdraw from Manchukuo 
and Jehol, the League’s Committee of 19 
issued its report, upholding the Lytton 
Report in its entirety and condemning the 
Japanese attitude. It demanded a clear- 
cut written answer from Japaw as to 
whether she accepted restoration of Chi- 
nese sovereignty in Manchuria as a con- 
dition to conciliation, and warned Japan 
that further invasion of Jehol would be 
equivalent to an act of war against China. 
Japan’s reply was a flat “No,” and an 
ultimatum to Chinese troops to get out of . 
Jehol. Her troops are massing on the 
border preparing for the big push. Japan 
has recalled her delegate at Geneva, con- 
sidered the first step in seceding from 
the League. The immediate consequences 
of the break are expected to be that the 
League will invite the two chief non- 
members, United States and Russia, to 
cooperate with it in applying the “sanc- 
tions” proposed in Articles XI and XV of 
the League Covenant. This would mean 
that all nations would combine to prohibit 
arms shipments to Japan, refuse her loans, 
and withdraw their diplomatic representa- 
tives from Tokyo. It would have the ef- 
fects of war without military operations. 











NEWS IN BRIEF 


Governor William A. Comstock of Mich- 
igan, by proclamation, declared a mora- 
torium closing every one of the 500 banks 
in Michigan for eight days. Its purpose 
was to protect from a run the Union 
Guardian Trust Co., one of the largest 
Detroit banks, with $51,000,000 deposits. 
The bank had received large loans from 
the R.F.C. Federal officials sat with lead- 
ing Detroit financiers at the night con- 
ference which determined on the mora- 
torium. During the interval, the Federal 
Reserve System rushed $40,000,000 from 
Chicago and New York, and other banks 
were allowed to reopen for small with- 
drawals. Similar proclamations have pre- 
viously been meal in Utah and Louisiana, 
but this is the largest to date. The Mich- 
igan Legislature gave Governor Comstock 
dictatorial power over banks for the fu- 
ture. Indiana likewise gave its Governor, 
Paul. V. McNutt, full authority over re- 
organization and expenditures of state de- 
partments. 

* a o 

The U. S. Senate; by a vote of 53-17, 
suspended its elderly sergeant-at-arms, 
David S. Barry, for having written, in an 
article published in Alfred E. Smith’s 
New Outlook, that “there are not many 
Senators or Representatives who sell their 
votes for money.” His dismissal was rec- 
ommended by the Judiciary Committee 
after a hearing, and on the floor of the 
Senate a violent debate broke out in which 
several Senators, sensitive to public criti- 
cism, made what Senator Reed called “a 
holy show” of themselves The rest of 
Barry’s article had been devoted largely 
to a defense of the Senate. 


- +. 


The Senate adopted an amendment to 
the War Department appropriation bill, 
proposed by Senator Couzens, to appro- 
priate ' $20,000,000 to throw open military 
training camps to unemployed homeless 
youths. Others who have interested them- 
selves in the problem of the unemployed 
“nomads,” more than 200,000 of whom are 
said to be roaming the country, objected 
that such camps should be run on a 
civilian basis. neral Pelham D. Glass- 
ford, former Police Chief of Washington, 
D. C., during the bonus riots last summer, 
is conducting a survey of such camps, on 
the model of those established by the New 
York State Relief Administration, and 
plans to start others. The men and boys 
do such state work as clearing aviation 
fields, forestry, etc., receive $6 a week, 
and are housed and fed comfortably. 


. —Wide World 
Brigadier General Pelham D. Glassford (in dark suit) eating with the group of men and boys 
at Camp Blauvelt N. Y., while inspecting camps for unemployed. 


The Iowa Legislature passed a bill for 
a three-year moratorium on all farm mort- 
gages in the state. No bankruptcy bill has 
yet been completed by Congress. 


. _ . 


The National Transportation Commit- 
tee, whose chairman was the late Calvin 
Coolidge and whose other members are 
Alfred E. Smith, Alexander Legge, Clark 
Howell, and Bernard Baruch, issued its 
report. Formed by request of leading in- 
surance companies whose funds are in- 
vested in the railroads, the Committee pro- 
posed a comprehensive program for safe- 
agg ay railroad investments and increas- 

g the efficiency of the roads. It rejects 
the theory that railroad competition bene- 
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fits the public, and proposed a unified na- 
tional administration, with stricter regu- 
lation of rates, and compulsory regional 
consolidation, if necessary. In a supple- 
mentary report, Ex-Governor Smith pro- 
posed the abolition of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the vesting of its 
functions in one man. 
7 * - 


President Hoover, by executive order, 
raiséd the tariff duties on tennis shoes, 
rubbers, etc, imported from Japan, 
Czechoslovakia, and other countries now 
flooding the U. S. with goods on account 
of their depreciated currencies. He urged 
upon Congress a general increase of rates 
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on goods from such countries, but the 
House defeated the measure. 
> = = 

Congress has resubmitted the question 
of prohibition to the individual states. The 
Senate passed, 63-23, the Blaine Amend- 
ment for repeal of the 18th Amendment, 
providing for protection of dry states 
against importation of liquor. The House 
vote was 289 to 121. 


* * 


The personal report by Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, British Ambassador to the U. S., 
of his conferences with President-elect 
Roosevelt and of the state of American 
opinion modified the attitude of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet on the war debts question. 
Premier MacDonald reversed the public 
statements ‘of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Neville Chamberlain that Britain would 
refuse to trade concessions for the debts, 
and the British delegation will soon ar- 
rive in Washington for a full discussion. 
Rumors are growing that a lump sum set- 
tlement will be agreed upon, by which 
Britain will offer one — of approxi- 
mately 10 cents on the dollar of the Brit- 
ish debt. 


. * - 


A Dutch battleship, De Zeven Provin- 
cien, coasting along Sumatra, was seized 
by a mutinous crew of Malays incensed 
over a pay cut. Overpowering the few 
white officers, they steamed away for five 
days, pursued by a Dutch flotilla, with 
orders from The Ha for “unconditional 
nae poe a Airplanes ended the tragedy, 
after repeated warnings, by dropping a 
bomb on the deck which killed 22 of the 
mutineers. The rest were captured and 
will be courtmartialed. 

- . . 

Aggravated conditions in Cuba, where 
President Gerardo Machado rules by a 
dictatorship of political assassinations and 
general suppression of civil liberties, press, 
and universities, are believed likely to 
precipitate a general revolt in the near 
future. Many Cuban rebels are gathered 
in U. S., especially at Miami, under the 
leadership of Former President Menocal, 
and are said to be waiting for the Roose- 
velt Administration to begin. 

* * . 

Seventy thousand Chinese are reported 
dead as the result of an ea 
December 26th, in far Kansu, n of 
Tibet. News of the catastrophe did not 
reach Peiping for six weeks. 

* * 


Marchese Guglielmo Marconi installed 
the first ultra-short wave radio telephone 
last month between the Vatican and the 
Papal summer home, Castel Gandolfo. 

* a ” 

Although Gatti-Casazza has made Met- 
ropolitan Opera pay its way for 22 years, 
the prospect of a deficit this r has 
scared its high-hat boxholders into talk 
of disbandment. To preserve the opera, 
Cornelius N. Bliss has moved for appeal 
to the public, headed by Mme. Lucrezia 
Bori. Deems Taylor Poa me a volun- 
tary tax of one to five cents from all 
radio listeners to opera broadcasts. 


Deaths of February included John D. 
Ryan, board chairman of Anaconda Cop- 
per; General William Robert Robertson, 
only British private ever to become Field 
Marshal; Count Albert Apponyi, elder 
statesman of Hungary League of 
Nations delegate; Lawrence F. Abbott, 
former editor of The Outlook and friend 
of Theodore Roosevelt; and Dr. A. E. 
Winship, 88, pioneer U.S. educator and 
editor of the Journal of Education. 
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PEOPLE in 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS 

Because the New York Civic Repertory 
Theatre price policy (50c to $1.50) could 
not pay expenses even at 94% capacity, 
and because depres- 
sion thinned the ranks 
of its sponsors, Eva 
Le Gallienne, director, 
has moved her troupe 
uptown to Broadway 
in an effort to achieve 
solvency. Eight years 
ago, though still in 
her teens, she turned 
her back on Broad- 
way and stardom. She exchanged fame 
for anonymity and success for uncertainty 
because she wished to do for drama what 
the Metropolitan has done for opera, to 
establish a theater devoted to “perpetua- 
tion of worthwhile plays to which one can 
turn as to a beloved book in a library.” 
Her inspiration for this sort of theater 
began with a childhood spent in Europe. 
Schoolchildren in cities there visited 
theaters like L’Odeon and the Moscow 
Art Theater as naturally as American 
youngsters go to ball games. Her interest 
in the stage was abetted by an intelligent 
mother and, pessibly, by traits inherited 
from her father, the English poet. 

Miss Le Gallienne had already appeared 
on the London stage when she came to 
New York, at sixteen, to star in Liliom 
and The Swan. Before founding the Civic 
Repertory Theater on darkest 14th Street 
next the 6th Avenue El, she proved her 
ability as a producer with two plays by 
Ibsen, her favorite. With this nucleus, 
she began to build the permanent group 
necessary for true repertory. Rich ideal- 
ists helped meet the budget. There were 
no stars. Plays were drawn from dramatic 
literature of all nations. More than any 
other house in New York, her group has 
attracted children to the theater, with 
such plays as Peter Pan and Alice in 
Wonderland. This last, notable for its 
staging, was so successful that it was 
chosen to bear the burden of the uptown 
experiment. 


NEWS TRUST 

Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, minister of 
Economics and Food in Hitler’s coalition 
cabinet, tells most of Germany what to 
believe. He is the 
owner and director of 
a set of newspapers; 
a publishing house; 
an advertising agency; 
a national news bur- 
eau, the Telegraph 
Union; a service sup- 
plying photographs 
and ready-made arti- 
cles to newspapers; 
and a movie company; not to mention 
several banks. In some instances, news 
clients are allowed a choice of several 
types of service: pro-People, pro-Centrist, 
pro-Nationalist, or pro-everything. But 
usually there is only one sort of news 
available: pro - Nationalist - conservative - 








the NEWS 


dictatorship. The result is that even in 
sports news, Socialist and Labor groups 
are treated unfairly while Nationalists are 
glorified. For instance, German papers 
printed that the U. S. A. received the 
news of Hitler’s Chancellorship with 
“jubilation.” 

It is Hugenberg’s idea that the state 
and the economic system ought to be 
merged under one boss. He has failed to 
convince Germany of this through his own 
Nationalist party, but by joining Hitler’s 
cabinet he has arrived in a position to 
bring his plan in by the back door. Unlike 
Northcliffe or Hearst, Hugenberg did not 
build his news trust from scratch. After 
the war, German industrialists, seeking to 
retain their power through press propa- 
ganda, engaged Hugenberg to do the job 
for them. With the help of the Stinnes 
inflation program, Hugenberg used virtu- 
ally worthless paper money to buy his 
present publicity machine. Previously, his 
only writing experience had been a few 
lyric verses. He was a Prussian official 
servant for a number of years. Personally, 
he is a blameless burgher, utterly respec- 
table and utterly individualistic. 


PEACE-MAKER 

Cesar Augusto Sandino, ‘slim, dark- 
skinned, nemesis of the American Marines, 
has kept his word. The wiry little leader 
of 500 men swore that 
he would never lay 
down his arms as long | 
as an American Ma- |” 
rine remained in Nic- [> ) 
aragua. Last month 
he, as a general of an 
undefeated army, ™@ 
flew to Managua and 
discussed peace terms @ 
with the new presi- 
dent, Juan Bautista Sacasa. 

Sandino, though generally thought of as 
a bandit, was inspired by the deepest 
patriotic fervor. He resented the troops 
sent to his native land by the “Colossus 
of the North,” as the United States is 
affectionately known in Latin America. 
He claimed that the U. S. rights to the 
proposed Nicaraguan canal were not pro- 
cured legally but through bribery. So when 
his former chief, Moncada, was elected 
president of Nicaragua, he alone refused 
to lay down his arms. Instead he took 
to the hills and made guerrilla warfare 
upon American Marines and Nicaraguan 
National Guardsmen. His people lived to- 
gether in a communistic state in the north 
of the republic, and only went out on 
punitive excursions when the hated groups 
came within a proscribed territory. 

The future course of the Nicaraguan 
ship of state is problematical. It seems 
probable that Sandino will run for the 
presidency with the approval and backing 
of the political party now in power. A 
new deal will be given in relation to the 
large fruit interests now held by Ameri- 
cans in Nicaragua, and the canal project 
will be negotiated to the satisfaction of 
both governments, 
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“Oh Ruth! Did you make it 
yourself?” 

“*] surely did - it’s easy! And 
the best part of it is, it cost 
so little!”’ 


vvvyv 


PAPIER MACHE BOWLS 
are fun to make- and inexpen- 
sive. “PRANG” TEMPERA 


is just the right medium for 
the decoration. 
v 
Enter one in the APPLIED 
DESIGN AWARD of the 
Scholastic Contest - or any 
other object or textile decor- 
ated with a design. 
v 
Write for New FREE 
Scholastic Contest Helps. 


Send 5c for Instruction Sheet, 
“MAKING PAPIER MACHE BOWLS” 


* THE: 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
343-443 YES AVE. - SANDUSKY. Omte 
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A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARLES 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 


Rates, facilities and atmosphere ideal for meet- 
ings of education associations. 
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Edited by ERNEST W. WATSON 


Essence of Panther 


VISITOR at the Philadel- 

phia Zoological Gardens a 

few years ago might have 

seen an earnest young man 
standing before the bars watching the 
movements of the big cats as they 
paced back and forth across oaken 
planks worn smooth by the tread of 
many restless paws. Back and forth 
they glided, nosing against the irons 
which penned them in. At each end of 
the walk a swift turning maneuver 
sent their tireless bodies back along the 
piteous stretch. The young man was 
Bruce Moore. He held a sketchbook 
in his hand. Occasionally his pencil 
swept over its pages in decisive curves. 
But he spent most of his time looking, 
staring, trying to get the rhythm of 
that graceful movement into his head. 
When he got home he plunged eager 
hands into the clay bin, brought out 
plastic lumps of moistened earth, 
shaped them into panthers. How many 
panthers he made! And as many as 
he made he destroyed, crushed them 
into formless lumps again. He thought 
he had got the feel of that swinging 
gait, but no, he must go again and 
watch. Nearly always he found his 
models pacing, silent except for the 
soft foot-rubbing sound as they 
wheeled about at each end. It was the 
movement that counted. That was 
what he came out here for day after 
day. He knew the shape and details 
well enough, but the secret of the 
gait wanted study. Some day he would 
catch it. One day he did. 


Have a good look at that panther 
of Bruce Moore’s. Stare at it. Don’t 
take your eyes from it for a full min- 
ute. As you concentrate upon those 
flowing lines, can you not feel the 
movement, feel it as Moore must have 
felt it? This panther walks for me. I 
am sure he will do as much for you. 

Now all this panther-watching and 









modelling which Moore did, he did 
not do for the purpose of copying the 
figure of a wonderful beast. That in 
itself isn’t such a difficult thing. 
There is nothing creative in merely 
reproducing the proportions, lines, 
and details of a natural form. Putting 
life into it is another matter. Even 
that is not art. Moore was after some- 
thing beyond the image of a living 
panther. He strove to create in bronze 
a creature more beautiful than any 
which had ever trod the jungle paths. 
During his repeated visits to the zoo, 
he was searching for nothing less 
than essence of panther. If that ex- 
pression means little to you, think of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. Those sculp- 
tors of Ancient Greece knew how to 
chisel out of marble blocks men and 
women whose perfection no single hu- 
man being ever quite attained. They 
discovered the essence of beauty in 
the human form and were able to pro- 
duce figures more wonderful than 
their models. That is what we mean 
by creative art. That is just what 


Moore has done with his animal sub- 
ject; he has created a super-panther. 
You can see that he has studiously 
avoided the effect of exact reproduc- 
tion of the beasts he studied at the 
zoo. Instead of suggesting the natu- 
ralistic texture of hair, he uses a 
purely decorative hair treatment at 
the throat and under the body. By 
this means he deliberately prevents 
us from thinking of an individual 
flesh-and-blood panther. At the same 
time he emphasizes his more impor- 
tant purpose of movement and 
rhythm. 


I don’t want you to take my word 
for all this. If you can’t see it for 
yourself, I must be exaggerating. But 
you will not see it without some effort. 
You must have a little patience. A 
single glance at the figure is not suffi- 
cient. You have to get acquainted with 
a work of art to get much from it, 
just as you have to cultivate friend- 
ship in order to learn a friend’s finest 
qualities. A worthy person does not 
wear his heart upon his sleeve. The 
best things in life are not in full view 
on the display counter. 

So if you fail at once to perceive in 
this bronze animal that precious qual- 
ity of which I speak, do not blame 
me outright for too great an enthusi- 
asm, nor deny that a statue can eclipse 
the beauty of nature. If you really 
want to get acquainted with this 
work of art, I shall introduce you. 
Mind you, I cannot disclose beauty, 
I can only direct your search. After 
this introduction it remains for you 
to pursue your own quest. 

Lay a piece of very thin tracing 
paper over the picture, holding it in 
place with a little paste. Give your 
pencil a sharp point. Trace the con- 
tour line of the back. (Fig. 1) Be 


exact. Don’t get off the line by a hair’s 


breadth. Remove the tracing. Com- 
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pare your line with the original for 
errors, Correct it. Note the sharp 
angles marked VV. Does your contour 
show the slight vertibrae bumps at 
X? If your drawing is correct, you 
have a masterly line before you. 

Make another tracing like Fig. 2, 
drawing the back contour again and 
adding the under line of the body. 
There you have two beautifully re- 
lated lines. Fill in between the lines 
and note the splendid silhouette. To 
pursue this study further, trace the 
main structural lines of the fore- 
quarters (Fig. 3). Does this arrange- 
ment give you pleasure? Can you feel 
the perfect harmony of graceful 
curves? Next trace the outlines of the 
background spaces (Fig. 4). Note the 
variety in areas from A, the largest, 
to D, the smallest, an easy sequence 
of space steps. Try one more experi- 
ment. Again trace the body. This time 
trace the outlines of the highlights as 
well. Then blacken as in Fig. 5. Do 
these studies help you to understand 
what is meant by “essence of pan- 
ther”? 

Cut out the photograph of the pan- 





ther and mount it upon a large card 
with your analytical studies. Put a 
caption under each drawing explain- 
ing its purpose. Perhaps you can se- 
cure photographs of other animal 
sculptures which lend themselves to 
this kind of study. The January 7th 
issue of Scholastic has side view pic- 
tures of horses by Verrochio, Barye, 
and Degas. 

Bruce Moore was born in Bern, 
Kansas, August 5, 1905. He received 
his art training at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia 
from 1922 to 1926. He also studied 
with the late Charles Grafly and 
Albert Laessle, both famous animal 
sculptors, and trom them he received 
encouragement to specialize in animal 
sculpture. Moore was twice awarded 
the William Emlen Cresson Travelling 
Scholarship for travel abroad, first in 
1925, then in 1926. While in Europe 
he studied with Cecil Howard and 
Jean Dampt of Paris. He has taught 
sculpture in the Municipal University 
of Wichita, Kansas, and the Wichita 
Art Association School. He now lives 
in Wichita. 


Xx 
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Roosevelt Faces Emergency 
(Concluded from page 21) 
budget which is rapidly approaching a 
deficit of two billion dollars has brought 
many, both in and out of Congress to 
realize that no real economies are likely to 
be enacted by legislators who are always 
under strong pressure from sectional in- 
terests and groups with large voting 
power. Speaker Garner, crystallizing this 
sentiment, proposed that Congress invest 
President Roosevelt with “extraordinary 
powers” te cut expenditures in any way he 
saw fit. There was immediate objection to 
the unprecendented Garner proposals. 
While the Speaker maintained that to be 
effective, any economy proposal must go 
the whole distance, even to authority to 
cut the veterans’ compensation rates 
which have been fixed by Congress, the 
store of disapproval led Democratic lead- 

ers to seek a compromise. 

President Roosevelt must get his eco- 
nomic program through the special ses- 
sion of the new Democratic Congress 
within a few months if he is to make any 
material progress toward economy and 
recovery. He has two weapons to help do 
this: withholding patronage, ic. the ma- 
jority of minor appointments in which 
Democratic Congressmen are interested, 
until they support his program; and the 
binding of the party members to support 
it by majority vote in caucuses. There is 
a good chance of such action, as it would 
free individual members from responsi- 
bility and avoid an endless amount of 
factional quarrels. 





Come along! 


We want you on this first annual Scholastic 
Tour to Glacier National Park. We want 
you and your friends to meet us and our 
friends at the Union Station, Chicago, 
Thursday evening, July 6, after the 
N. E. A. Convention. We'll leave to- 
gether on a special edition of that match- 
less transcontinental train — the Empire 
Builder—for an eleven-day, low-cost, 
high-quality, all-expense tour to the land- 
of-shining-mountains. So come along. 
Write Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. for full particulars con- 
cerning 


Scholastic Tour 
to Glacier National Park 
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HIGGINS AWARD CONTEST 


CLOSES MARCH 15! 
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Sets of Spar-, FINE Coven 
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LL you need do is to draw or 

paint a subject of your own 
selection in drawing ink. But what en- 
joyment you'll have doing it! 

With no other type of artwork do 
you experience the same thrill as you 
do when you spread drawing ink onto a 
drawing with your brush—or as you 
delicately sketch or letter with your 
pen, And you can combine brush and 
pen work on the same drawing! 


COLORED INKS TOO— 
A Special Division! 


Added to the fascination of drawing 
and painting in drawing ink is the fact 
that you can do so in beautiful, spar- 
kling colors! Have you ever tried two 
or three color effects with the pen? 
We'll bet you haven’t! But you may be 
able to win a prize if you do—before 
the contest closes! Write for full con- 
test information. 

Learn how to draw and paint in 
drawing ink from Arthur L. Guptill, 
America’s widest known teacher and 
authority on the subject. “How to Draw 
and Paint in Drawing Inks” is the name 
of an intriguing series of five lessons 
which he has prepared for students. 

ust fill in the coupon below and send 
it to us, together with the label taken 
from a new bottle of Higgins’ Black 
or Colored Drawing Ink and we will 
be pleased to send this interesting les- 
son sheet to you. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me (check information desired) : 
(CO Details of the Higgins’ Award Contest, at no obligation. 


Also, instruction sheets, for which I enclose the label 
rom a new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 
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ShakeHands With Your Racquet 


By JACK LIPPERT, Scholastic Sports Editor 


fi, OST first-class tennis players 
WN nowadays use the grip that has 

/ YW long been known as the East- 
ern grip or “shake-hands” grip, to dif- 
ferentiate it from what, until just a few 
years ago, was an almost equally popular 
grip—the Western grip. 

When Billy Johnston (“Little Bill”) 
and William Tatem Tilden, 2d, (“Big 
Bill”) used to have their famous duels 
for world tennis supremacy back in the 
1920's, it was a clear- 
cut battle, as far as 
grips and geography 
were concerned, - of 
East vs. West. Little 
Bill Johnston, height 5 
feet 81, hailed from 
San Francisco, and A 
gripped his racquet 
with his hand pretty 
much around and under 
the handle, and used 
the same face of the 
racquet for striking 
both forehands and 
backhands. Big Bill 
Tilden, of Philadelphia, 
height 6 feet 2 inches, 
was the leading expon- B 
ent of the Eastern grip, 
which is shown in the 
photographs on this 
page. 

They say that it was 
the high bounce to 
which the California 
players were accus- 
tomed on their courts 
of cement and asphalt 
that encouraged the 
underslung Western 
grip. This never was C 
a satisfactory explana- 
tion to me, because 
there are many great 
California players of 
the present tennis era 
(notably Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody and Ells- 
worth Vines) who use 
the Eastern grip, hit- 
ting the backhand and 
forehand strokes off 
opposite faces of the 
racquet. D 


Tilden once said that 
the difference in grips 
was more a matter of 
individual needs or 
muscle conditioning 
than of court surface. 
Most young players 
who take up tennis 
without receiving any 
advice about grips usu- 
ally retain their fore- E 
hand underslung grip 
and twist their arm 
around to hit back- 
hands off the same face 
of the racquet. This is 
the easiest way out, 





and unless someone suggests that a sound- 
er and more graceful backhand can be 
developed by giving the racquet handle a 
one-eighth turn in the hand clockwise, the 
player is likely to go on with his twisted 
Western backhand until the stroke be- 
comes so fixed and conditioned that the 
player will never be willing to take the 
time to make the change to the backhand 
grip now used by the leading players. 
The photographs show the grips with 
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the hand just a little further up the 
handle of the racquet (slightly “choking” 
it, as they say) than you would see it if 
Tilden or Vines or Helen Wills Moody 
were gripping it. These experts woulé 
hold the racquet “long,” with the leather 
piece resting against the heel of the hand. 
The shorter or “choke” grip (as shown) 
is recommended for young players whose 
wrist muscles have not been sufficiently 
conditioned to the peculiar demands of 
the tennis stroke, so that arm and racquet 
function as a unit. 


Photographs A and B speak for them- 
selves—the Eastern forehand grip. The 
photographs are of a right-handed player. 
Photograph C shows the rear view of the 
forehand grip. Photograph D shows the 
rear view of the backhand. The racquet 
has been given a one-eighth turn in the 
hand, clockwise. The player turns the 
racquet with his left hand, when he sees 
that the next stroke he will make will be 
a backhand. In that brief moment, after 
a player has made a stroke and is waiting 
to see what kind of a stroke he will have 
to make next, the racquet is usually held 
loosely in the right hand—held by the 
forehand grip. The instant the player 
realizes that he will have to play his next 
shot backhand, he automatically makes the 
adjustment of the racquet as he manoeu- 
vers into the proper position for playing 
the backhand. Photograph E shows the 
backhand with the thumb up as a buttress 
to the stroke. If you feel that you gain 
better control over your backhands by 
bringing your thumb up in support of the 
handle, by all means do so. Vivian Mc- 
Grath, the 16-year-old Australian player 
who recently beat Vines, goes so far as to 
use both hands in swinging his backhand. 
The McGrath two-hand backhand is a 
freak, of course, but it gets results for 
Vivian McGrath. If I were to try it I 
probably would hit myself in the eye. 


I hope that the tennis news that broke 
in the papers on Lincoln’s birthday did 
not escape your eye. It was the biggest 
piece of tennis news since France won the 
Davis Cup from us in 1927. The United 
States Lawn Tennis Association, govern- 
ing body of amateur tennis, decided to 
sanction open tournaments, and awarded 
the First National Open Championship 
Tournament to the Germantown Cricket 
Club, in Philadelphia. 

This radical change of policy on the 
part of the amateur tennis authorities 
means that the long-awaited match between 
Bill Tilden, who was 40 on Feb. 10, and 
Ellsworth Vines, who will be 22 next 
Sept. 28, is a possibility. Tilden turned 
professional several years ago and became 
the monarch of the moneyed players just 
as he had been of the amateurs from 1920 
to 1980. Golf has long sanctioned open 
meetings between amateurs and profes- 
sionals. Tennis, the aristocrat of the sports 
family, held aloof, despite the desire of 
the tennis public to see the great profes- 
sional players like Tilden, Kozeluh, Barnes, 
Pare, Hunter play the great amateurs 
of the day, like Vines, Lott, Shields, Van 
Ryn, Sutter, Wood, Allison. Who will 
win? The date of the first open champion- 
ship will probably be sometime in October, 
after the national amateur at Forest Hills. 


The Cat and the Cherub 


(Continued from page 11) 

“bad face” before the ladies of the house. 
Now, while Hoo Chee sat in a high chair 
at the vast table, much engrossed with 
filling a want which his previous excite- 
ment had made him ignore, Gee tried 
again to find out who he was. But the In- 
fant had a very clearly defined purpose to 
conceal that. At length the servant said 
in disgust: “If you don’t tell me your 
name, I'll whip you!” 

“If you do, I'll call her,” said Hoo Chee, 
with a small frown; “and she'll cut your 
head off!” 

Gee made no attempt to carry out his 
threat, but instead went and whistled 
down to the basement. There was a gallop- 
ing of claws and a sudden cocking of 
One-Two’s ears. In a moment the cat’s 
back arched into the most astonishing 
shape Hoo Chee had ever seen it take, 
and One-Two stood in a corner confronted 
by the small dog of the household. The 
Chinaman foresaw that the results might 
be disastrous to himself should the facts 
reach Miss Bayley; so he went discreetly 
below-stairs, where he found awaiting 
him his friend Lee Sing. 

To resist showing Lee what sport was 
about to happen was too much for Gee’s 
mood, and, grinning, he conducted his 
friend to where they could get a glimpse 
of the dining-room. 

“That cat is like one our Hoo King lost 
today,” said Lee. “He offers five dollars 
for its return. It belongs to his little boy, 
Hoo Chee. Strange that a man should 
offer so much for a cat; but Hoo King 
makes money.” ; 

Gee received that information with a 
quickened mind. He was a member of 
Hoo King’s Tong. He said nothing, but 
presently excused himself, and sent Lee 
Sing on his way. Gee came half-way up 
the stairs and called: 

“Hoo Chee!” 

“What?” said the Infant, guilelessly. 

The Chinaman laughed softly and re- 
tired. Then he slipped out, and ran over 
to the police station. 


7 7 * 


Hoo Chee, having eaten until he was 
compelled to desist with sighs, stuffed much 
of what remained into the broad pocket 
that ran across the breast of his bib. Then 
he got down once more, and proceeded 
with lordly content to inspect this part of 
the premises. How bright and cheerful com- 
pared to the gloomy chambers on Dupont 
Street! And what a wilderness of curious 
things! Those lights, fifty times as bril- 
liant as the peanut oil-wicks of home, how 
they dazzled one! They—why, why—this 
was the House of Glittering Things! And 
she—was the Lady of Cakes and Tea! 
Why had he not thought? Oh, joy! This 
was the goal for which he had set out— 
and oh, how many, many weary miles he 
had walked! 

A bell had rung, and Gee had gone 
through to the front door. The Infant 
paused. In a moment he heard a voice 
which sent a chill through his body. It 
said in Chinese: “Is a little boy—Hoo 
Chee—here?” 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Call Upen Your Mechanical 
Drawing Ability te 


INTERPRET 
TODAY’S INDUSTRY 


—_ 





WIN A FINE PRIZE! 
LAST CALL 


Mechanical Drawing Div. of the 


HIGGINS AWARD CONTEST 








CLOSES MARCH 15! 


| “a you ever thought of 
J how fascinating it can be to 
interpret today’s industry in terms 
of mechanical drawing? The de- 
vices and machines you see all around 
you—the projects you do in your own 
mechanical drawing classes all inter- 
pret the greatest forces in our modern 
civilization! 

Turn your knowledge into profit! 
Enter this Higgins’ Award Contest! 
Choose a subject you like best—for 
originality in selection counts, also! 
Ask your teacher to help you. 


FASCINATING PROJECTS 
AS SUGGESTIONS 


Prepared by Mr. J. H. Constantine, 
Director of Industrial Education, Pas- 
saic Public Schools, widely known en- 
gineer and educator, our project sheet 
gives you a fine idea of typical subjects 
and at the same time shows you the 
procedure in interpreting any subject 
correctly. They are invaluable for ref- 
erence. No student need be without 
them. Send us a label taken from a new 
bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink and we 
will forward them to you, together 
with the contest details. 


Use the coupon below. 
Higgins’ Drawing Inks 
may be obtained from your 
neighborhood stationer or 
druggist. 





SH ROMANCE 
or IxpuSsTRY 








CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO0., INC. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired) : 
Details of the NEW Higgins’ Mechanical Drawing 
ontest. 
fT) Also interesting instruction sheets, for which I enclose 
the label from a new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 


Er ee eS 
Address. 


Your School and Mech. Drawing Teacher. 














DASH-HOUND CONTEST 
Fill in the Missing Words 


Prizes of traveling bags and mechanical 
pencils are given for the most nearly com- 
plete lists of correct words for the entire 
series of fourteen Dash-Hound Contests, 
of which this is Number 11. All words 
missing below appeared in Scholastic, Feb. 
18, 1933. Back copies may be purchased of 
Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Leo Dobrin, 1533 Townsend Ave., New 
York, and Elvin Adams, 30 Nye Ave., 
Newark, N. J., kindly call attention to an 
error which appeared in Contest No. 5. In 
Sentence 3, the dash following “marshes” 
should be omitted. 

1. Among living American women, 
edeccensnten . contengetatnba received the largest vote 
in a recent poll to ChOOSE ..........0000 women 
who had made the greatest contribution 
to 





2. Two methods of writing fiction are 


cnniilaitiainniaiiddani » which is essentially fact- 
finding and reporting, amd ...........sseeeeners ‘ 
which is represented by 
Alice in Wonderland, or Swift's ............0+ 

8. The technologist regards history as 
the story of the changes in man’s ability 
OD - ccicoccengtnlsintersinins . This ability is measured 
fan COTES OF ccccrcccrgshosccestecsereses units, and the 
change of raw material into useful things 
is called 
The productive potentialities of the most 
powerful engine today are about ................ 
times as great AS OME creseceresesereeeers working 


Oeeeeeeeeccresereccscees 








watershed includes 
government operation of 














at ; reforestation to 
EMPLOY  ccrersessseveeereeee men; reclamation of 
;Yiver navigation; 

flood control; reclamatiofi of ................000 
; and of industry. 








Stiff cardboard ships come floating 
down. 


And captained by a cardboard man, 

They pass beneath a cardboard span— 
Near cardboard stacks that rise so high 
They almost touch the cardboard sky.” 


With remarkable skill, Ernest Watson 
has here created a cardboard waterfront— 
out of pasted models and the magic of 
Eldorado, the master drawing pencil! 

Notice the illusion of reality, the depth 
suggested by cleverly directed shadows 
and a dark background. . . . An achieve- 
ment of reality so striking as this de- 
mands three things- skill, patience, and a 
good drawing pencil. The first two you 
must find in yourself. The third you can 
safely find in Eldorado. 
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THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


This sketch is one of the new series of 
Eldorado renderings from which you can 
derive helpful hints on technique to use 
in competing in the 1933 Eldorado Award. 


$50 $25 $15 

and five prizes of $5 each will be given 
for the best drawings submitted. Condi- 
tions: (1) your drawing must be orig- 
inal; (2) it must illustrate pencil tech- 
nique; (3) it must have the approval of 
your drawing teacher. Complete details 
can be had from The Scholastic Magazine, 
155 East 44th Street, New York City. Write 
today! . . . Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


SCHOLASTIC 
NAME THIS AUTHOR 








Win five Modern Library books. Write 
this author’s name with a quotation from 
his works. Tell where you read the quota- 
tion and why you chose it. Mail to Quota- 
tions Contest, Scholastic, 155 East 44 
Street, New York, before March 25, 19383. 
A good quotation with a good reason wins 
five books of the winner’s choosing. 


RESULTS, JANUARY 21st ISSUE 

“God’s World” and “Renascence” were 
by far the best known poems of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, who was identified by one 
hundred students. “Scrub” and “My candle 
burns at both ends ... ” also were popu- 
lar. Miss Dorothy Kaatz, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, won with a piece 
from “The Buck in the Snow,” which she 
said appealed with “its simplicity, its 
beauty of setting and emotion, and its 
musical verse.” Honorable mention is de- 
served by Virginia Winters, Independence, 
Mo.; Ruth Gilmore, Colorado Springs, 
Iowa; Francis Summers, Seattle, Wash.; 
nice Miller, Utica, N. Y. 





For Your ConveENIENCcE! 


Readers of Scholastic may use this convenient form to « 


. This form may be sent directly to 
Merchandising Service, 155 East 44th St., New York, 
w point the advertisers will noti- 
st. what you want. 


N. Y., 
fied of the Check fully 
1. American Crayon Company—‘‘Scholastic Art Helps” 
2. Brunswick Balke Collender Co.—Booklet ‘“‘Home 
Magnet” 

. Corona Typewriter—‘‘Writer’s Guide” 

. Corona Typewriter—Booklet 

. T. 8S. Dennison Company—Catalog 





formation 
. Greyhound Bus Co.—Booklet, ‘“‘Down the Highway” 
10. Irving Vance Co.—Booklet 
11. G & C Merriam Company—Booklet of questions and 


answers 
12. Modern Library—Catalog 
13. Porter Chemical Company—Free chemical surprise 
14. Postum—Sample and “Iron Men and How to Build 


Them” 
15. Remington Typewriter—“Stoopmagle and Budd and 
How They Got There’’ 
16. Royal Typewriter—Literature on new Royal Signet 
17. Spencerian Pen Company—‘Letters That Must Be 
Penned,”’ by Emily Post 
18. F. Weber, Inc.—Catalogue and color cards 
19. Binney & Smith Co.—Booklet, ‘“‘Tdeas’’ 


free and mechanical (Requires label from 
Higgins Ink Bottle) 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY: 
21. William Dixon Incorporated—Catalog and 
“Arts and Crafts”’ (state subject taught) 
22. Graton & Knight Co.—Leath ft cl 
23. Metalcraft Supply Co.—Catalogue 
-VSrV3frVr Vf Vf-32z2wwr~52nz~nr wn - | wg we we 3wn37wn er NM we eee 
Please send me the following which are checked, cor- 
responding to the listing above: 
123: 45 67 8 9 1 ll 12 18 
14615 16 «17 «18 ~«19 «20 62 622 «(288 


textbook, 
projects 
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The Cat and the Cherub 


(Concluded from page 27) 

“Yes,” said Gee. “If you will give me 
the reward I will give you the cat, too.” 

Hoo-Chee, standing behind the door 
with One-Two in his arms, knew the voice 
as well as he knew the color of his bib. 
Bayley came into the hall; he heard her 
say things in English. He could not un- 
derstand them; but something in the tones 
made his heart sink. Was he to be taken 
away from her—back to the damp and 
darksome prison of three rooms? Never! 

“There is a little lost Chinese boy here,” 
said Bayley; “but how shall I be sure he 
belong to you?” 

Through Gee, Hoo King described his 
offspring. 

“Yeh,” said Hoo, in answer to Mrs. 
Arenam; “him gottee one litty mole und’ 
him chin, an’ one litty mole und’ his ear.” 

“Let us examine the child,” said Mrs. 
Arenam. 

Bayley went into the dining-room. Only 
the small dog greeted her. The child was 
not to be found. They called his name, but 
there was no reply. She sent Gee down to 
the servant’s quarters, and went herself 
up-stairs, while the guests peered under 
the furniture. 

The dog barked, and ran toward the 
dining-room, stopping every moment and 
wagging his tail. Bayley hurried distract- 
edly for another look at the spot where 
she had left the Infant. The dog danced 
about the fireplace, barking up the chim- 
ney in extravagant excitement. Miss Are- 
nam heard the mewing of a cat. 

“He cannot have climbed up there. Gee! 
Come here!” Gee inserted his head in the 
chimney space and received a kick in the 
nose from a small felt sole. Then he drew 
forth a little shoe. 

“Pay-lee!” implored the Infant from the 
dark cavern. 

Then One-Two and the defeated child 
were pulled from the chimney, covered 
from head to foot with soot. The Infant 
was weeping bitterly. The father hurriedly 
grasped the cat. 

“Ah!” he cried joyously. “It is one 
good-luck cat!” 

“Pay-lee!” beseeched the blackened 
child. He ran to her with grimy, out- 
stretched hands, his eyes quite blind with 
tears. 

“Your dress, my dear!” warned her 
mother. 

But Bayley thought only of her unhap- 
py little guest. She quickly took him in 
her arms, and kissed his quivering mouth 
again and again. The contact soiled the 
silk gown beyond repair. 

The father rudely snatched his son 
away, and made for the door. 

“Pay-lee!” implored Hoo Chee, reach- 
ing out his hands in vain. “Pay-a-lee!” 
Then he wept afresh, as if his heart would 
break; and the street door closed upon 
him. 

“What a dreadful shame!” said Miss 
Arenam, her eyes filling. “I—I don’t-think 
they treat him well at home. I——” 

Then she went away to where they could 
not see her. 

o e * 

The amah was asleep. Hoo King de- 

posited the child on the mattress at her 


How Airplane 
Cameras 
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“Break trail” 
for the Telephone 





How the ground looks from 13,200 feet. One of 220 aerial photographs covering a hundred-mile strip, The 
black line atthe left marks the proposed route of the telephone line. 


A sic cabin monoplane taxies into 
the wind and sweeps aloft into the 
clear morning air. A new telephone 
cable line is being surveyed. And an 
important part of the job is to map 
the route from the air. 

The pilot lifts the nose of the plane 
to 13,000 feet, then levels out over 
the proposed right-of-way. An oper- 
ator bends over the mapping camera 
in the floor of the fuselage. At regu- 
larly timed intervals he snaps a 
photograph of the country beneath, 
and each picture overlaps about 60% 
of the ground covered by the pre- 
vious shot. Thus adjoining pic- 
tures can be readily identified. 
Aerial photographs show the 


A BELL SYSTEM 





exact location of roads, houses, 
woods, hills and water-courses along 
the route. They enable telephone 
engineers to lay out the path of a 
pole line or underground cable so 
that it need not interfere with 
buildings or cultivated fields. 

In line with its policy of using 
proved inventions that can contrib- 
ute to increased efficiency, the Bell 
System employs airplanes in making 
its pole line surveys wherever their 
use is justified. It is due to modern 
methods, standardized throughout 
the country, that the Bell System 
has been able to expand and 
improve your telephone service 
year by year. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





side. For most of the way Hoo Chee had 
hung listless in his arms. 

“Go to sleep with your little cat,” said 
the father, somewhat tenderly. “It is a 
good little cat, is it not?” 

“Yes,” sniffed Hoo Chee, slowly; “but— 
I wish——” 

The child lay for a while staring up into 
the grim darkness, and heard the familiar 
spip-spop of the faucet in the sink. Then 
his mouth began to twitch, and he thought 
of the Lady of Cakes and Tea and the 
glorious House of Glittering Things. For 


a long time he cried softly to himself, 
while One-Two sat wondering. 


At last sweet weariness came down and 
gently closed the big, brown eyes; and he 
forgot his troubles and floated away, 
dreaming that he was a little fish in a 
pond with white porcelain banks and was 
behind the stone, looking up out of the 
corners of his eyes at a tiny boy who held 
a cat. 





Reprinted from The Cat and the Cherub, 
(Century Co.) by permission of the author. 
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NEW 4-LETTER WORD CONTEST! 





How many 4-letter words can you make 
with the letters of this sentence: "DE- 
MAND PLANTERS PEANUTS"? Try your hand 
and win a cash prize! There are such words 
as: deem, made, rent, and even pule and 
tutul You may use any letter in the sentence 
DEMAND PLANTERS PEANUTS as many times 
as you like. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Use only 4-letter words found in a standard 
unabridged English dictionary, such as Web- 
ster's New International Dictionary. 2.Do not 


i) $35 cash PRIZES 


Ist Prize _ 
Dae Pee . «sa. 
3rd Prize _.. 


10.00 
5.00 


FIVE $1.00 PRIZES 


One Hundred Honorable Mentions, each recelv- 
ing a one pound bex of Planters Peanuts. 





use abbreviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, or obsolete words. 3. Send a Planters 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
your entry. If you cannot obtain a label, send 
a hand-drawn picture of Mr. Peanut instead. 
4. Mail before midnight, March 15th, 1933. 
5. Address entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
Room 1310, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 6. Prizes are awarded for length of list 
and neatness. Judge's decision is final. 7. Win- 
ners will be announced in April 5th issue of 
Scholastic. 8. A word of several meanings 
may be listed only one time. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





RSITY Evening. 6000 student 

body. Placement Bureau. 

Desirable | Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 
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ELECTRICAL 


Arty 


Takema Ave., Washington, D. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT eescates 


Of Beston University. 52nd yr. 4 years high school required. 
Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Pret €. Hermann, Dir. 44 Everett St, Cambridge, Mass. 
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CHOLASTIC’S 
ANNUAL NEWS 
EXAMINATION 


National Competitive Test 
for Secondary School Students 


ENROLL TODAY! 


fAny high school teacher may enroll 
students for Scholastic's News Exam by 
mailing a coupon like that below. [Cou- 
pons must be mailed to reach Scholas- 
tic not later than April 5, 1933. 


WIN PRIZES! 


{Five trips to Chicago's Fair for stu- 
dent winners. [Five trips to Chicago's 
Fair for teachers of student winners. 
§$250 worth of books for schools and 
classrooms. JAn unlimited number of 














fountain pens for the best papers from 
individual schools. 
SCHOLASTIC 
Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me.......... les of your 


me cop’ 
Examination which I wish 
here around April 15, 1 
place myself under no obligation. 

















“Only $3 for 
all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when you 
see how much luxury and conve- 
nience you can enjoy at the Hotel 
Lexington for as little as $3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’ll make 
your expense account beam with 
gtatitude—it costs only $1 aday more 
for two persons at the Lexington. 
A room which is $3 for one, for in- 
stance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,LexingtonAve.at 48th St 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’l Manager 
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The fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Richard Wagner was observed on Febru- 
ary 18 with Wagner programs in the 
opera, concert hall, and radio, while the 
300th anniversary of the birth of Samuel 
Pepys was celebrated by lovers of his 
diary on February 28. 


England’s Air Ministry has spent four 
years to establish a romantic Win 
across-the-Empire tradition. This effort 
was satisfied last month when Oswald 
Gaylord and Gilbert Nicholetts completed 
all but 770 miles of a 6,110 mile non-stop 
flight from Cranwell Airdrome to Cape 
Town, South Africa, for a new non-stop 
distance record, in 57 hours, 25 minutes. 
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SUGGESTIONS: 


English 
1. Cover Design 
Prepare a brief account of the Califor- 
nia Missions to accompany this picture. 
Which is the most famous of the missions 
today? Find a novel or story or poem 
which uses the missions for background. 
2. Editorial (Page 3) 
Consider the following statements care- 
fully. Corroborate them or dispute them, 
drawing freely upon ne own experience 
or knowledge gained from g: 1. 
What one age calls a frill becomes an 
essential part of the curriculum in an- 
other. 2. Education for a world in which 
leisure, enforced by technological unem- 
longer is the common lot cannot hob- 
le along on the crutches of a century 
ago. 3. A cogent defense could be made 
for every one of the special developments 
mentioned above (see paragraph 2). 4. 
Industry itself is responsible for a large 
proportion of the increased expenditure 
for education. 
3. Literature of the West Coast (Page 4) 
Write a careful précis of this article. 
Remember a précis is about one-fourth 
the length of the original. How is the 
origin of West Coast literature different 
from the origin of the literature which is 
characteristic of the Southwest, the South, 
New England, the Middle West? What 
characteristics distinguish the literature 
of the West Coast? Read and report upon 
one of the books mentioned in this article. 
4. The Cat and the Cherub (Page 5) 
Do you like the title? Do you like the 
opening paragraph? the next two para- 
graphs? Why? Read them aloud. How do 
they arouse your desire to read further? 
In four or five sentences summarize the 
lot. Characterize briefly Hoo Chee; Hoo 
ing; Bayley Arenam. When does the 
action of the story really start? Where 
does the turning-point in the action occur? 
What circumstances serve to complicate 
the action and heighten suspense? Do you 
like the ending? Can you suggest a better 


* one? 


What light does the story shed on Chi- 
nese character? on Chinese customs? on 
Chinatown as a section? 

(Page 9) 
poems by Sara Teasdale 
carefully. Read others, especially from her 
volume Love Songs. In what ways are 
these poems her best biography? Point out 
specifically qualities of personality which 
you find revealed. Find poems which re- 
veal her wisdom; her unrest; her changing 
moods; her gaiety. 
6. How to Tell Good Books from Bad (Page 7) 

What recipe does Mr. Finger give for 
distinguishing good books from bad? How 
does he prove his contentions? Which 
proof appeals most to you? 

7. Essence of Panther (Page 24) 

Find words in this article which bring 
a picture before your eyes. Note how 
many of these are words expressing action. 
With the picture of the panther before 
you, describe clearly and vividly what you 
see. Get most of your picture through the 
use of verbs. Be sparing in your use of 
adjectives. Make every one count. 

8. A Word a Day 

The following words occur in this week’s 
Scholastic: cogent, pursue, enticed, smack, 
vex, devastating, blurb, discard, credulous, 
tawdry, essence, maneuver, burberry, tech- 
ty 

™m r spelling, » pronun- 
ciation, and usage. Use them correctly in 
sentences which make clear their meaning. 
Monica D. Ryan 


FOR ENGLISH AND LITERATURE CLASSES 
» » » and FOR SOCIAL STUDY CLASSES 


Social Studies 
Schools and Their Cost (Pages 3 and 14) 

Gather information from encyclopedias 
and other books, magazines, newspapers, 
and your parents concerning the schools 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Contrast school appearance, 
equipment, etc., then and now. 

Make block, bar or line graphs showing 
the comparative increases in school popu- 
lation and school costs from 1880 to 1933. 
What proportions of school costs, per 
child, in your system are due to debt serv- 
ice for the building you occupy, mainte- 
mance, teachers’ salaries, and supplies? 
When, if at all, can you find evidence of 
extravagance. Are we building for a bet- 
ter America by decreasing educational ex- 
penditures while increasing the required 
attendance period of school children and 
demanding adult education? 


March Anniversaries Page ") 

Each student choose a day of the month. 
and report on the historical significance 
of the events that have happened on that 
day. In making these reports consider the 
influence on modern conditions. 


Buy American (Page 12 
xplain the relation between the gol 

standard and the cost of production, here 
and abroad. Illustrate this diagramatically 
or by cartoon. On a world outline or car- 
tograph map write in the percentage of 
difference in wholesale prices between the 
United States and Japan, Australia, Brit- 
ish India, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, and the United Kingdom. What 
is the significance of these differences as 
far as our unemployment, tariff, and liv- 
ing standard problems are concerned? 

Show, by means ef a comparative list- 
ing, the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of being self-contained economi- 
cally and politically. The international 
trade balance is in our favor. What does 
this mean in regard to our exports and im- 
ports? Are other nations as favorably sit- 
uated as we are in this respect? 


The Facts Behind Technocracy (Page 16) 

Account for the rapid increase in popu- 
lation during the past one hund and 
thirty-two years. Locate the greatest pop- 
ulation density centers on a cartograph or 
outline map of the world. Are climatic 
and topographical conditions responsible 
for this? Name other factors. 

Trace the technological development of 
an industry through the use of the United 
States Summary, Occupation Statistics, 
Fifteenth Census of the United States: 
1930, which is obtainable from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Cen- 
sus, Washington, D. C. The number of 
men employed will serve as a key. Which 
industries appear to be growing? Which 
in a state of decline? Discuss the reasons 
in each case. Indicate how census figures 
can be used to assist in the determination 
of desirable vocations to enter. 


News of the Fortnight (Page 20) 

One way to handle current events topics 
is for each student to select the topic 
which interests him most. Then divide into 
groups, prepared to discuss recent devel- 
opments. For days on which current 
events constitute the greater part of the 
day’s social studies work, there can be dis- 
cussions by various ps. 

Read articles XI and XV of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. Why does 
their effective enforcement depend on the 
oegueye of the United States and Rus- 

a? 

John J. Jenkins 





(Ninth LRial 
SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


FOR CREATIVE WORK 
BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 
ART AND LITERATURE 


* 
TEN DAYS TO GO! 


March 15, 1933, is the date all art and liter- 
ary material must be mailed to win prizes in 
the Scholastic Awards. 

See special instructions in the Rule Book 
about (1!) shipping and mailing, (2) prepara- 
tion of entries, and (3) labels and endorse- 
ments. 

The Committee regrets that it is not prac- 
ticable to acknowledge receipt of all ship- 
ments. If entries are correctly addressed, it 
may be safely assumed that they will be re- 
ceived in good condition. 





The Student-Written Number 


Results of the competition, names of 
prize-winners and their pictures, illus- 
trations of winning art material, repro- 
duction of the prize literary material, 
and a complete list of all students who 
had work accepted for the Sixth Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition all 
appear in the Student-Written Number 
of Scholastic, April 30, 1933. Order 
extra copies in advance. Special rate 
for ten or more copies is 6c each. 


In addition to the usual prizes in the art 
division, the following nationally known art 
schools have generously offered scholarships, 
each consisting of one year free tuition, to 
be awarded at the discretion of the art jury. 
California School of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
land, California; The Art Institute of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois; Fort Wayne Art School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; Vesper George School 
of Art, Boston, Massachusetts; Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York; Columbus School of Art, 
Columbus, Ohio; Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Rhode Is- 
— of Design, Providence, Rhode 
sland. 





Mail Literary Entries to Scholastic 


Awards, 155 E. 44th St, New York, N. Y. 


Mail Art Entries to Scholastic Awards, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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